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Pals nite 
Saeaetn -*' 


MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 


Principal Contralto of the Chicago Opera Association 


“Alone Among the Singing Women of Our Day.’’—New York Globe 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Secured 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 
Studios: 32 Metropolitan Opera House 
6034 Carnegie I iG © tie 


Buildin 
ew or 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Mesie, Special coaching for church trials, 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—-Theory. 
Norma! Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill. New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


Annie Friedberg, New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated, 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 

West 86th Street New York 


Telephone, 


257 ee eee 
. $910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


112th Street - - - + * 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 


Will teach all summer 


536 West New York 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

For teaching periods address, 

Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York, 
#9 . Telephone, 610 Plaza 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season— Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Jarnes Wells, 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921. 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel, Circle 1472, 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Borce, 

Mes. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher. 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 Tel. Bryant 1274 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





MRS. ROBINSON 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street, : : : : 

Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


DUFF 


New York 





FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 


Formerly of 
Expert Voice 


Bruxelles, Belgium 
Placement 
Repertoire 


New 


and Concert 
West 89th 
rel, Riverside 


Opera 
York 


Studi 322 Street, 


630 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists, dighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 42, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


“ee ioe New York 
Telephone Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SCLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York. 
Telephone, Columbus 48735 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all ents, 
staff of able teachers, 

136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan era House) 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zrectea, Dieecror, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
Y surroundings. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 





Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N, Y 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers”—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction, 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils, 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 

Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


Will 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 

VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 

Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 
Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs, Evizasern Scuavup, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. 3 New York 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 
care of American Express Company 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St., N. ¥. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
In Europe May-September 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


- . + New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

240 West 73rd Street - - - - 

Phone 8955 Columbus 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—I nstruction, 
Assistant nt eng 
New York 


308 East 72nd St. 


Tel ph 8812 Rhi . Ad 








DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September Sth. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
2118 Columbus. York 


Phone, New 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer Address: Huntting Inn, East Hamp- 
ton, L. IL, N. Y. 


Singing 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West . . . New York 

Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 CenrraL Park West New Yorr 


Telephone Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—G, Elliot, Asst. 
101] Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
pen for Concert and Recital it: 








|MARIE LOUISE TODD 


MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER Or yoyo 
Residence: Hotel 42nd Street and 
Lexington ‘at, N. Y., Phone 6000 Me ee 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten a House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite New York 








Stanie: Ursuline Academy, W. Mc 
Private Address: The ont, A 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


len St. 
22, 





GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER “ir. = 


COENRAAD V. hoe 


Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York Phone 2160 Circle 


wester Aasastes be pa 
can 


Ket Peete ia Maste.” 
and on Bach 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT | o2-= 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Meals, 
sae . Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


(ARZIA “ee 


Tel. ig Circle 





Z=ra 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically.” 





MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


and Manhattan 
Carnegie Hall. 








Formerly "Soprang be ¢~ 
Comgeats, Studio: 824-825 
Telephone 7 Circle. 


cu HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Masical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist hehe sprpecnand 


uteal a's Weles y"Butider, Wales Repainer yy — es 
Special 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
wort FOR FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 


EGRASSE mise 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolit: 
opolitan Opera Renee Statics, ish Broadway, N. Y. 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 











asea Aon opi and 


will — ys ee 
Pupils, 161 East ven se St. 
Tel, 2052 Tremont 
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R 
T 
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U 
R 





HAGGERTY-SNELL VoctiMusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorcz Instaucron anv Coacm 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, T: 
wReth El Union Th cal — 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Assistant Teacher to Alexander Hei 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


sale WILLARD "= 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


. MISERENDINO 


mst and TEACHER 
—_ New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 








2128 Broadw 








SINGERS—Susanne ‘~ Watson, Andrew 
Mack, orien Stan] Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, n Hen oe E e Walton 


Marshall, rie pai 
Wilbur, ” Umberto Saccetti, “Mari rion Weeks, and and 


other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality”— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


ne LD brea art 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


THOMLINSON| 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 











J 
oO 
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BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, I1l. 


~| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th Street 
Te J, A 


KARLETON HACKETT | * 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


f Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
2. “Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr- Me 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








- New York 
7639 Cathedral 














SEE AD 
WEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonels VALERI 


REUBEN DAVIES 





ican PI 


Paes of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER- ae ae 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mason & Hamiin Piano Duo-Art Records 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 














624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
LYNNW: D 
rr and Chotrmaster 
ad oly Companion 
"nent York City 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel, Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: ™ May Smith. 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











TILLA 
GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


Masagement: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, eames 


514 West 114th Street 








HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mme. Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
foint Recitals with 
Recitals and Piano ISS 
Instruction 
Soloigt with New, Ye New York Phitharmente 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
ymphony Orchestra, ete. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 








1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York: 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
mazction: H. 
Metro 





BIRDICE BLY mini 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Bute, a bee 
Chaliapin, 
Zerola, etc. 








tudio: 
Carnegie Hail: New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


oe 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
‘ Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadeiphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Dramatic 

L Mezzo 
cea as 


cert and O 


1372 Riverside by Drive, | Hew Tork City Teateen, Vadoverts 8200 


ttre HOFFMANN 2220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. 








VIOLINIST 

Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenox 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. penTen 


ee? 
Fine Arts Building 





race>@ | ®=xmr> 





Chicage 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


FRANCES DE VILLA 
SOE. 36th St. New York City 


LL Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 


CEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. Coast 


to coast tour now booking. 
36 Mt. Moris Park West, Hew York 











EMPIRE CONCERTS 
Phone 4013 Harlem 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 





Accompanist—Coaoh 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
518 West 11ith Street New York 


Telephone 769 Cathedral 


’ MARGOLIS.% 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 


: GILBERTE 


E Li recitals of his own work: 
T Gertie. tii wabae 
ny >» T Nig Out tn the ‘Tet 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
DR. NICHOLAS J. 


FLSENAEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 











Yo 








Residence, 522 West Seat 130th Street 





Studio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 


Cranberry Plane Schoo!, 639 Carnegie — YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 








Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Opening July 15th 
For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 
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bulletin. 


New York Offices 


The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its we 
maker $3 3 

q Its continued use in such inatitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : 3 ¥ 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 























A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teache 
Studio : 314 Wee i 72nd St., New York City 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


RABBITS 


Music by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 
New York Paris London 
G, Schirmer, Inc H, Herelle Cie J & W Chester 
at all music stores 











C A 





FRB“ 22" 
=REUTER 


PIANIST 
+ Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








New York 








STEPHEN 


‘TOWNSEND 


| Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 


| Thursdays: 409 Presser Bldg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 

CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadeiphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music. 




















His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


OU know Paderewski’s ‘““Men- 

uet’”’— his masterful composi- 

tion is world famous. But,do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, ‘i 
Trovatore,"’ “Humores- 
que,’’ “ Barcarolle,’’ 
“Melody in F,"’ “But- 
terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,*’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
,"’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
,"* “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,"’"The Palms,”’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
positions free on request. 
Ask your dealer to show 
gou lartin’s ‘Elementary 
idiments p Per, the Piano” 
and Jahn's “ Elementary 
Rudiments y= the Violin. 
Comyany MUSIC FUBLIBENG co, 
est 40th St., New York City 


Sg Safe 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


“Strongest 
Faculty In the 
Middle West” 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical educatio 70 ti 
including 12 of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, se aepeailaiceet:, 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1921. 


Students may register at any time, 


For catalogue, address H. B, Manville, Business Manager 


8405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 





Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 























A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 
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Fifteen Thousand People Crowd Ravinia 
Park to Pay Tribute to Caruso’s Memory 


Through the Generosity of President Louis Eckstein the Gates of the Popular Opera Park Are Thrown Open to the 
Public and Great Throng Jams the Huge Arena; an Impressive and Beautiful Program Is Rendered— 


Operas of the Week—French 


Ravinia, Ill, August 13, 1921. 
to whom the gates of Ravinia had been opened free 
thanks to the generosity of Louis Eckstein 
pavilion and surroundings to listen to an admirable pro- 
gram and no less admirable speech by 


Enrico Caruso. 
and bore a huge picture of the late great 
tenor in whose honor the doors of Ravinia 
were thrown open to the public. The program 
was beautifully and impressively rendered and 
was well built for this sad occasion. 


CRITICISMS, 


The farther along the Ravinia season goes, 
the more impressive are the performances. 
Ravinia has helped considerably in making 
grand opera popular in this part of the country 
and acts as a stimulus for the Chicago Opera 
Association, Indeed, narrow-minded are those 
that believe that the season of grand opera at 
Ravinia is an obstacle in the way of the season 
at the Auditorium. Nothing more unfounded 
can be thought of. True, some performances 
at Ravinia could put to shame a few given at 
the Auditorium and vice versa. It is after all 
only through comparison that one can gauge 
the standard of a company. It is by this very 
comparison that one can also judge the work 
of a conductor as well as of the principals, for 
though tradition may be overlooked and origin 
ality praised, a certain standard or model must 
necessarily be followed by the artists, and 
when they fall behind the level expected it is 
the duty of a reporter to point out their short- 
comings. The French conductor at . Ravinia 
complained to the writer concerning an adverse 
criticism written about the performance of 
“Carmen,” which he conducted. Part of his 
remonstrances were justified, as this writer 
made some prognos‘ics which had nothing to 
do whatsoever with the performance in ques 
tion. Mr, Hasselmans also stated that some 
other critics praised the performance and this, 
too, was true. As stated so often, a review 
of a performance is only the expression of a 
personal opinion and should all the critics in . 
Chicago be unanimous in praising a certain 
opera performance, this critic might be the 
exception and find in it shortcomings deserv 
ing criticism. It would also be the privilege 
ot this reporter to praise when others criti- 
cized, as what pleases one might displease an 
other It has also come to the ear of the 
writer that whenever he finds fault with an 
artist at Ravinia, there is some one, living in 
Chicago, kind enough to clip that review and 
send it post haste to the singer or the con 
ductor, presuming probably that some member 
of the company would try to frighten the 


Fifteen thousand people, 
jammed the 
ex-Senator i? 


Hamilton Lewis, presented as a tribute to the memory of 
rhe stage was appropriate for the occasion 


Conductor Resents Criticism 
no more need be said, as ‘Mr. Eckstein lives for Ravinia 
and Ravinia surely lives through him 

“TRAVIATA,” AuGusT 6 


The performance of “Traviata” introduced Floren 
Macbeth in a new role, that of Violetta—a part which sh 
rendered charmingly and sang magnificently. Miss Ma 





ciation that would put to blush many a singer born in 


sunny Italy. He, too, scored heavily. Riccardo Stracciari 
was the Germont, Sr., a role in which he has won in 
numerable triumphs. In splendid voice, he 
on this occasion and would have won the 
the success of the night was it not for certain tacial grim 
aces that irritated at least one Those facial 
gymnastics, Of which Mr. Stracciari of late has g 
exhibitions, are distressing lo express 
is bent, the mouth low at the corners, the 
are contracted, the eyes and even the ears have motior 
of their own Then joy 
the contrast most interesting for a while, but all through 
a performance, the gymnastics irritated the 
optics until he even finds fault with Mr 
derful voice. His Germont was the elegant, elderly nobk 
man that Mr, Stracciari has portrayed so often and he wore 
the costume of the nineteenth century with grace and dis 
tinction, The smaller parts were all well handled and Papi 
at the conductor desk did well with the score, 
as ever, was conspicuous by tt 

the conductor's desk. 

During the week more novelties were added 
to the repertory, when on Wednesday « 
“Butterfly” had its first hearing of the seasor 
and “Fedora” on Saturday nig 


scored another 
lion's share of 


spectator 


disgust, the nos 


thick eyebrow 
1s expressed just oppositely and 


spectator s 


otracciaris won 


which 
absence trom 
| | 


vening 


1 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY AuGt 10 


One of the greatest living Butterflies i 
without doubt Anna Fitziu, who appeared for 
the first time in these surroundings as the un 
fortunate Cio-Cio-San. Although quite tall 


Miss Fitziu made up s 
and slim and acted the 
the illusion of a 
tumes, though 
were perhaps more handsome than others seen 
at Ravinia 
especially 


part so well as to give 
tteen-vear-old girl Her co 


n accordance with tradition 


Vocally, she rose to great heights 


in the second act, when after het 


singing of “One Fine Day.” the audience's out 
burst of enthusiasm was bound and after 
rounds and rounds of plaudits when. silence 


had practically been reestablished, another har 
rage of hand-clapping made it imperative for 
the singer to acknowledge again the vociferou 
marks of approbation. Mario Chamlee was a 
well voiced Pinkerton, Graham Marr an elk 
gant Consul and as to Alice Gentle as Suzuki 


nothing more need be said than that it rank 
high in her larec repertory So well made up 
was she that a friendly eye could not distir 
guish her until she had sung and such singing 
as she gave her audience was ointment for th 
ear. If Fitziu’s success was well deserved, the 
same can be said concerning Mi Genth 
Papi was at the helm ReNe Dever 


Minneapolis Troubles Settled 


\s stated briefly in last week's issue of the 
Musicat Courter, the difficulties between th 
Minneapolis Orchestra players, all u 
and the Orchestra 
tees and 
settled 

Che Minneapolis 
to play an eight weeks’ summer season at Lak 
Harriet Park, but th 
had engaged a hon-union band tor ome ot the 


nion men 
Association, which guaran 


supports the concerts have beer 
Orchestra had been engaged 
Park Comnnisisoner 


other parks, and, the union musicians objecting 


to this, the Orchestra A 
to carry out the 


sociation was not able 
contract which it had made 


lhe following demands were thereupon made 


critic by calling him to account by the association 
All this has very little to do with Ravinia, First: the right to contract for orchestra 

but it is well once in a while to inform the concerts at any time or place that the manage 
readers that the work of an artist is judged ment decides 
on merit, leaving aside the question of busi Second: the right to set the seale of wage 
ness or advertising. There are many artists ETHELYNDE SMITH. for the musicians employed in the orchestra by 
who have Ye Kring ips = a ,3 car Noprano, who will start a third tour to the Pacific Coast during the first “ 5 mt ne ~ Ing mt the individual 

oo ony: and PFOWRNy Me hea Will, WhO. Taye week of October, singing her way across the continent both going and com db { > right to contin t ngage m 
been highly praised in these columns. On the hem Of ths dunansmente-diecedea Nacbdiahal hell ave voters eanedvanes ians for the ¢ rohe tra’s a il spring tour 
other hand, there are many big advertisers and some are third recitals under the same management Besides this trip 2 atbsnn —— ioe hster' ee the home 
who, when not at their best, have been severely which will last about three months Wiss Smith plans a tour of the ; vith a re ' I re © in wages ft 
handled. Thus, Mr. Hasselmans was mistaken Southern territory in January, after which she will fill numerous Hastern ws increased ‘ iway from home 
when he thought that had he been an adver- dates, In April, 1922, she is acheduled to make her first tour of the The n vould not er conceding t 
tiser, he would have received kinder treatment Macttinag Preckined aad dastera Cauda. these demands at fi Lat Presi t Webs 
In the humble opinion of this writer, he took of the National Federation of Musiciar va 
liberties with the score of “Carmen” and with called into conference Early in the 1 
that of “Mignon,” while his conducting of tiations, the second and third clau were cot 
“Manon” was remarkably good. The Anita of ceded by the men, but the first clause. still 
Alice Gentle was proclaimed in these columns a_ won beth was good to look upon and her voice delighted the remained a bone of contention. The Orchestra A iatic 
derful portrayal, surpassing even that of Calve, yet ear. The “Ah fors e lui,” as well as the “Sempre libera,” threatened to withdraw its support and disband the 
this reporter found fault with her Carmen; still Miss Gentle were executed with that finish and style now expected from — chestra unless the point was agreed t | se 
cannot count a greater admirer than this reviewer. Anna that young but already bright star. Her delivery was ex ( mont the men conceded t , , 
Fitziu is proclaimed this week in this review one of the cellent and noticeably easy. Thus, her performance was cision to do so must be « rmed President We 
greatest living Butterflies, yet the writer was disappointed all around enjoyable. That the public partook of this mut there ems to be no doubt that , 
in her Thais. Millo Picco was recognized one of the best opinion was manifested by buoyant plaudits whenever an consent to what h nen have de ere \ 
Rafaeles in “The Jewels,” while his performance of the opportunity was presented. As Alfredo, Mario Chamle casol f the Mit is Symphor Orchestra 
Sargent in “L’Elisir d’Amore” was not enjoyed. The made a lasting impression vocally, but histrionically he left © Oberhofter conduct vi vegin a al tt \ 
Wilhelm Meister of Charles Hackett was condemned and a great deal to be desired, this due in a large measure to October 


his Romeo and Des Grieux were praised to the sky. The 
stage management at Ravinia erred on several instances 
while more often it created pictures beautiful to the eye, 
and had this reporter praised mishaps equally as well as 
good work, the stage manager himself could not help but 
laugh at such praise. Other cases could be cited, but as 
this is neither an apology nor a reversal of opinion, but 
solely a public acknowledgment of a rebuttal, this reporter 
will take space for better use than to inform all those en 
gaged at Ravinia that the success of the enterprise is as 
dear to him as to ifs president, Louis Eckstein, after which 


Although his suit in the first act was not 
passed was it not 


his costumes 
quite up to expectation, it could have 
that all the other men looked more elegant; but his cos 
tumes of the second act were absolutely out of place 
Where has Mr. Chamlee ever seen an Alfredo wearing 
sewer-cleaners’ high boots? Not at the Metropolitan, nor 
at Ravinia; surely nowhere in America, and it is doubtfu 
if in Europe such accoutrements would be tolerated by any 
stage manager. What was lost visually, however, was won 
orally, as the young American tenor sang with great fer 
vidity, beauty of tone, impeccable diction and Italian enun 


American Composer's Opera Accepted 


Ihe director of th Coburg Landestheat ha iccepted 
' ee act opera by Baror ( arita n Horst led “Lic 
Re n Narren” (“TI Two Fools” Baron n Horst 

i American | birth. the daughts of tt late | | 
Partello, owner of the famous Partell ollection of violit 
She is also a sister-in-law of Arthur M A hye for mat 

irs the Musica Courres Berlin repr tat | 
opera 1s serious in character and pla in the middle age 
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ERNEST F. EILERT CHOSEN AS 
CANDIDATE FOR BOROUGH 
PRESIDENT OF MANHATTAN 


Head of Musical Courier Company and Eilert Printing 
Company Endorsed by Republican Party—Long 
Identified with Civic and Political Life of New 

York—His Interesting Career 
Eilert, president of the Eilert Printing Com- 
Musical Courier Company, and a prominent 
Republican party in New York City fet 
years, has been nominated by the executive con 
mittee of the party in New York County as the candi 
date for President of the Borough of Manhattan, The 
well known journal of the publication trade, Printing 
in its issue of August 13, 1921, referred to this event 
as follows 

“Recognition of always 
unselfishly and devotedly of his 
what field of endeavor 
recognition has come 
giving his time for the improvement 
and municipal affairs of New York City 
service to his fellow 
Ernest F. Eilert, 


Ernest F 
pany and the 
figure in the 
many 


to one who 
time, it makes 
he has been 
to one who has 


ervices comes 
gives 
no difference in 
engaged, Such 
tor years 
of busine 
and for his great desire to be of 


le an name ot 


been 


men, | wers to the 
printer-publisher 

“Mr. Eilert has been 
in New York as the candidcte for the presidency of 
the Borough of Manhattan and he heads the Republi- 
can ticket Chis is not his first venture in municipal 
affairs, for he has long been identified with the civic 
and political life of the city. He at one time served 
as a member of the Board of Education during the 
administrations of both Mayor Gaynor and Mayor 
Mitchel 

In thi 
he had long 


selected by Republican leaders 


connection it is interesting to note that while 
been active in the affairs of the Republi 
can party in York, he was first appointed to the 
Board of Education by Mayor Gaynor, a Democrat, 
He has been vice-president of the Republican Club of 
the J Assembly District for more than 
twenty served as a delegate to the 
Presidential 


® 
NCW 


wenty-second 
years, and he has 
National Republican Convention and as a 
clec tor 

He has always been interested and 
vancing the educational facilities of the big metropolis, 
and in this work he has found a great deal of pleasure 
His life has really of devoted service and he 
has always taken keen delight in doing anything that 
would make the lives of his fellow men just a little 
hapyne t There is no doubt, there tore, that his selection 
to lead off the ticket in Manhattan was made because of 
the high esteem in which he is held a of his 
activities in the past, and that he will prove to be a 
trong candidate, and one who will be hard pe beat, 
no one will deny 

“Mr. Eilert only 
of service in the printing 
of the .Eilert Printing Company, Inc., 318 West 
Phirty-ninth street, New York, and has earned for 
himself a high place in the printing industry not only 
of New York, but of the entire country 

“He is also president of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, Inc., the largest body of employ 
ing printers in the world 

“He is now serving his third term as head of this big 
association and has the distinction of being the first 
president to be nominated for the third year. It was 


active in ad 


hee n one 


forty years 
is pre sident 


rounded out 
industry He 


recently 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mr. Eilert’s energetic leadership that made the asso- 
ciation the powerful organization it is at present, and his 
reélection to serve as president for the third successive 
term was in recognition of the unselfish devotion in serv- 
ing the members and confidence in his ability to lead the 
New York employing printers safely through the crisis 
they will have to face during the ensuing year. 

“Mr, Eilert can well be called a real American because of 
his devotion to his country. His patriotism was amply 
demonstrated during the late war, and here again he 
showed that same desire for service as he has in other 
affairs 

“It is such a man—a real American—whom the Republi- 


ERNEST F. EILERT 


can leaders have selected to lead their ticket in Manhattan 
in the coming election.” 
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GEORGE M. SPANGLER 
RETURNS FROM ABROAD 


Business Manager of the Chicago Opera Association Answers 
Some Pertinent But Interesting Questions About 
His Company and Its Plans 

George M. Spangler, business manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, returned from abroad *last Sunday 
on the steamship “Lapland,” remaining a few days in 
New York at the Hotel McAlpin, where he was seen by 
a Musicat Courter representative. 

“How is Miss Garden?” he was asked. 

“In fine health. She is spending this month resting 
in the French mountains.” Mr. Spangler was very in- 
definite as to which mountains. “In September she 
will go back to Paris again and spend sevéral weeks 
going over roles for the coming season—just refurb- 
ishing the old ones, as she is to sing no new role this 
year.” 

“Did you engage many new artists?” 

“A number of them, but their names have already 
been cabled over and published here in the papers. 
Possibly Robert Schubert, a German tenor, was not 
mentioned,” 

“What about the report that the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation had an emissary looking for Chaliapine?’ 

“No truth at all. In the first place an emissary 
would have an awful time getting into Russia, and 
in the second, Chaliapine could not get out.” 

“The report that the Chicago Opera was negotiating 
to give a season at Covent Garden, London, next sea- 
son was false, was it not?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“How does it come that, since it was an open secret 
that the New York box-office of the Chicago company 
was being run in a peculiar manner last January and 
February, announcement of the trouble was made 
only a few weeks ago?” 

“That I do not understand myself. We knew about 
it and removed the offending man immediately after 
the close of the New York season. Some Chicago 
reporter must have picked up the story three or four 
months late and filled up some summer space with it.” 

“You are positive that the New York season of the 
Chicago Opera will take place in January and Feb- 
ruary at the Manhattan Opera House as originally 
planned ; r 

“Absolutely !” 

“How is the guarantee list coming on?” 

“Splendidly! We closed the books for the summer 
on June 20, because all those who might be interested 
would be out of town or too busy with summer af- 
fairs. At that time more than half of the five hun- 
dred wished for had been obtained. We shall re- 
open the books September 1 and expect to have no 
difficulty in completing the number.” 

“How do you like the opera business Mr. Spangler? 
Better than the convention business ?” 

“Yes, decidedly so. It fascinates me.” 

“And do you think you know it pretty well now? 

“By no means. I am just beginning to get an 
inkling. Once in a while a light breaks through in 
one direction or another, and then i learn a new 
thing. What really impressed me, though, was the 
fact that all these artists seem to be much more quiet, 
pleasant and agreeable people than I had been led 
to believe.” 

‘Goodbye, Mr. Spangler.” 

¥Good-bye, Musical Courier.” oO. 








PROMINENT MUSICIANS PAY TRIBUTE TO CARUSO 


\ large 
and theatrical 
who has passed on 


number of prominent persons in the musical 
world have paid tribute to the great tenor 
Knowing that David Belasco had 
been associated with Caruso in some special work, the 
Musica Courter asked him for a few words and the 
distinguished manager said 

Trisute to Caruso. 


Davip BELAScoO’s 


“He will be mourned throughout the world. There are 
no words—only music can express his loss. I worked 
with him and found him a great man, as well as a great 
artist. His last performance, of Juive,” seemed in- 
spired, It was the greatest dramatic as well as lyric por- 
trayal I have ever 

Among others who paid tribute 


seen 


to the great tenor were: 


Louis ECKSTEIN. 


An Enrico Caruso memorial concert was presented at 
Ravinia Park Sunday afternoon, August 7, at 3:15, free 
to the public. In making the announcement, Mr, Eckstein, 
the president, paid the following tribute to the memory of 
the great tenor 

“In the passing of Enrico Caruso the world has lost, not 
alone a great artist, but also a great man, For Caruso was 
great in spirit no than in achi¢évement—great in his 
possession of all those qualities that are endearing in life 
and enduring in memory. Springing from the soil, as he 
did—whence all great genius springs—there is some 
alleviation of the world’s regret in his passing that the 
end should have come to him on the soil of his dearly 
loved Italy. By his friends it is all but impossible to realize 
that the sunny smile and the warm handclasp will not be 
seen and felt again, and by the millions throughout Europe 
and the two Americas that his voice of gold is stilled 
forever.” 

The program was as follows: Adagio from the “Eroica” 
symphony, Beethoven, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Gia- 
como Spadoni, conductor ; Kyrie Eleison from “Requiem 
Mass,” Verdi, Chicago Symphony orchestra, Mario Chamlee, 
soloist, and Gennaro Papi, conductor; Funeral March from 
‘Goétterdimmerung,” Wagner, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Louis Hasselmans, conductor; address; Ave Maria, Gou- 
nod, Marie Sundelius, soloist, and Anna Fitziu, Frances 
Peralta, Florence Macbeth, Margery Maxwell, Philine 
Faleo, Anna Correnti and chorus, with the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra, Gennaro Papi, conductor; “Inflammatus” 
from “The Stabat Mater,” Rossini, Frances Peralta, solo- 


less 


ist, and chorus, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


Louis Hasselmans, conductor. 
Laura SepGwick COLLINS. 


Laura Sedgwick Collins, a life member of the New York 
Musicians’ Club, sent the following tributes in verse to 
this paper’ 

Silent now the golden voice, 
Which, yesteryear, 
With matchless charm, 
Rang through the vaulted halls of art, 
To reach the wondrous heights of fame, 
Where world-wide honors, stood 
With ready hands outstretched, 
Their laurel wreaths to bear 
With proud acclaim of him 
Who bore a master’s palm, 
And in the long procession 
Of earth’s geniuses, 
Held magic sway 
O’er rich and poor, 
O’er mighty king 
And peasant lad alike! 

ITALIA 

But yesterday, thy gifted Son, 
Within his well-loved land, 
Breathed his last breath, 
Spoke his last word, 
And in that sleep 
Which opens the Portal of True Day, 
His soul hath passed 
To Immortality— 
Singing. 


A MeEMorIAL SERVICE. 


A high mass of requiem was sung at the Church of Our 
Lady of Loretto, Elizabeth street, New York, on August 11. 
The mass was celebrated by Mer. Giosaffatto Mittiga, 
special Catholic envoy from Italy and a warm friend of the 
late tenor, while the Rev. Joseph Silipigni, rector of the 
church, who gave the eulogy, often visited Caruso during 
his illness at the Hotel Vanderbilt last winter. Those who 
participated in the musical program were: Rosa Ponselle, 
Nina Morgana, Rafael Diaz, and Giovanni Martino, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with the assistance of Nahan 
Franko, violinist; Cesare Sodero, harpist; Salvatore Fucito 
and Alberto Bimbone. 

The church, which holds about a thousand, was crowded 
to the doors, while hundreds stood outside. Among those 
in the church were Enrico Caruso, Jr., and Mrs. Park Ben- 
jamin, sister-in-law of the deceased singer. Others present 
were: Caruso’s secretary, Bruno Zirato; his former concert 
manager, Francis C. Coppicus; Antonio Scotti and €ecil 


Ubaldo 
Cesare 
King, 
Com- 


Arden, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Rechira, Italian Vice-Consul in New York City; 
Gravina, one of Caruso’s faverite actors; Edward T. 
New York manager of the Victor Talking Machine 
pany, and Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Vitelli. 

Caruso’s WILL. 

Conflicting reports have come from Naples about Caruso’s 
will during the past week. It appears as if the story of a 
will made in Sorrento soon after his arrival there and of 
another drawn by a Florence attorney were both incorrect. 
It was reported that the will of Caruso presented at the 
court in Naples last week was the one signed in America 
in 1919, and it is said to have contained no provision for 
either his wife or daughter, although under the Italian law 
the entire residuary estate would come to them in defined 
proportions after the testators were paid. 

Another report was that a family arrangement has been 
entered into whereby half of the estate would go to Gloria 
and her mother, while the other half would be shared 
equally between his step-mother, his brother Giovanni and 
his two sons, who would divide one share between them. 
The authenticity of none of these stories can be guaranteed. 


Rosa Ponselle in the Role of Judge 


Rosa Ponselle, the Metropolitan prima donna, seldom 
visits the Bronx, but she went there to good purpose on 
Monday evening last week. The management of the Star- 
light Amusement Park held a vocal test to select the 
most promising amateur singer among the children in the 
Bronx Borough, and after preliminary trials had thinned 
out the candidates, Miss Ponselle consented to act as 
chairman of judges for the final trial. Little Florence 
Hynes, aged nine, turned out to be the most promising of 
ali, and she was personally presented with the prize by 
the Metropolitan star. 

Miss Ponselle and her sister, Carmela, the mezzo so- 
prano, have gone to Maine where they are spending two 
weeks at the summer camp of R. R. Mayer of Atlantic 
Beach, Florida, on one of the lakes near Lewiston. 


Miesie Mien Beak 


Mischa Elman reached New York on Monday, 
ing from his long concert tour in the Orient. 


Ganz Sails 
Rudolph Ganz sailed yesterday on the S.S. Paris for 
Europe, to return on the Olympic on October 5. 


return- 
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that the distinctive or- 

chestral tone comes 
from the string choir, and 
that unless an orchestra has 
a sufficient number of 
strings to be predominantly 
felt it is lacking in the first 
essential of a good sym- 
phonic body. An orchestra 
formed of three first vio- 
lins, three second violins, 
two violas, two cellos, one contrabass, and the 
usual complement of eleven woodwind, eleven brass 
and the battery, would be able to play most of 
the literature for symphony orchestra, but by no stretch of 
the imagination could it be called an orchestra. So. it be- 
comes apparent that if an orchestra is to be formed it 
must have, as a prerequisite, a well balanced body of 
strings that will be able to maintain its distinctive tone in 
all tutti passages. t : 

As to the woodwind and brass choirs, it is recognized 
that these can be cut down by half and still give all the 
color necessary for interesting concerts. Also, all the lit- 
erature for grand orchestra can be so arranged as to be 
played effectively with half the usual wind instuments, 
but the difficulty here is the mental attitude of many con- 
ductors of small orchestras who have a fixed idea that the 
orchestra is an inflexible institution and can not be changed, 
even its smallest detail, and still produce good music. lf 
a composer has scored a part for four French horns these 
conductors could not mentally adjust themselves to the 
same section played by two horns and two trombones; and 
as for playing that part with two cornets and two trom 
bones, it would have to be done over their dead bodies. 
Nothing but the oboe could possibly be used for the lovely 
solo in the slow movement of the Franck symphony (or 
is it the cor Anglaise—it has been twelve years since I 
heard this composition and I have forgotten. But it does 
not matter, it is the idea). And only the horn could be 
used for the solo in the slow movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky fifth symphony. To have the first solo played by 
the soprano saxophone and the second by the melophone 
would so outrage the sensibilities of these conductors that 
the frenzy of Napoleon looking for a horse at the battle 
of Waterloo would be nothing in comparison. (Come to 
think of it I believe it was Richard II] who was seeking 
a new steed, but had Shakespeare lived two hundred and 
fifty years later he probably would have said the same 
thing about the little Corporal, so the principle remains 
the same.) 

If substitutions and arrangements can not be used, 
how are small cities and towns to have orchestral music, 
and how are the mass of the people to hear the master 
works? It was this very problem that I had set before 
me about a year ago when I began the organization of a 
symphony orchestra at Iowa State College. Here was an 
institution with 4,000 students (many of them talented 
musicians), maintaining a superb band, but with no or- 
chestra whatever. Of the five hundred professors and 
instructors gathered from all quarters of the globe many 
were excellent performers on various instruments—mostly 
string—and desired an vi ae le He of playing in a first 
class orchestra. 


3 is generally admitted 


SUBSTITUTIONS, 

The first thing necessary for an orchestra is a good 
body of strings—as before noted—and on looking overt 
the material I soon discovered that there were plenty of 
violinists and cellists but not one viola player and only 
one performer on the contra bass. Sounding out the 
violinists, I discovered that all of them desired to play 
first violin and that not one of them would think of 
learning the alto clef and playing viola, even if the in- 
strument was furnished. For a long time I had had my 
own ideas on this matter of viola players and I proceeded 
to put it into effect. Anyone who has heard the viola 
knows that it sounds no more like the violin than does 
the clarinet. It has its own distinctive tone which some 
apt writer (probably Huneker) has desc ribed as a melan- 
choly whine in the upper tones, descending to a sobbing 
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How Every Small City or Large Town Can Have Its Own Symphony Orchestrations— 
Substitution of Instruments Without Change of Color or Loss of Effect 


BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY 


Assistant Professor of Music, lowa State College 





[This article, although written quite independ- 
ently and without knowledge of the other, sup- 
plements the article by Eric Delamarter, “Right 
Dozen vs. Thirty or More,” which appeared in 
last week’s Musical Courier.—Editor’s Note. ] 











bathos on the C string. That tone can be very success- 
fully simulated on the alto saxophone; moreover the alto 
saxophone can play all of the notes written for viola 
with the exception of the low C, which I have seldom 
seen in orchestral works; and when written it is usually 
in tutti passages, where that particular note on that par- 
ticular instrument is of no importance. A saxophone has 
a much greater range of dynamics than a viola. The 
pianissimo is as soft as the finest pianissimo of the 
strings, but the forte is very much louder. So for my 
orchestra I selected two expert alto saxaphone players to 
play against eight first violins and six seconds, four cel- 
los and one bass. Besides, with two saxaphonists all 
double notes could be played and no part would ever be 
omitted. It was with some difficulty that I introduced 
such revolutionary changes in the string choir. The old 
and experienced players did not want to associate with 
such plebeian instruments and defied me to show where 
saxaphones had ever been used in an orchestra. Luckily 
I had the program of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra to fall back on and showed them that a quartet 
of saxophones was listed as an integral part of that body 
of players. They looked at it a little doubtfully and were 
not convinced but were willing to make the trial. When 
I substituted tenor and baritone saxophone for bassoons 
it was down right sacrilegious, and they were frankly 
incredulous of any good work when I added one E flat 
tuba to help out the bass, three trombones against two 
horns, one trumpet and one cornet, and made up the 
woodwinds of one oboe, two flutes and two clarinets. 
However, that is the way I made up the orchestra and 
that is the way we played all during the college year, and 
with such effect that the most obstinate of the stand-pat- 
ters came to me after the last concert and said he was 
converted to the saxaphone in any place I thought best 
to use it—‘“even in lieu of tympani,” he suggested play- 
fully. 

But it was a good orchestra, a really splendid com- 
bination, and we played in a manner that satisfied the 
artistic requirements of the musicians and pleased the 
audiences—and that, I claim, is all that any orchestra is 
able to do. I used saxaphones in place of bassoons be- 
cause we had no bassoons at the beginning of the year 
and even if we had had them I do not believe I would 
have used them because the tenor and baritone saxophones 
can play most of the important parts written for bas 
soons with much better effect than any but expert bas 
soonists could produce. Each member of the saxophone 
family has its individual voice and the tenor saxophone 
does not sound nearly as much like the alto as it does 
like the bassoon. It is much easier to play and a good 
performer can do all the passage work with ease, whil 
in solo parts it is fully as satisfying as the bassoon 


THOSE MELOPHONES. 


It so happened that I had two good horn players but 
if they had not been available I would not have hesitated 
to use melophones. For the oboe I would not hesitate 
to use the soprano saxophone It is much better than 





LARGE AND ILLUSTRIOUS ASSEMBLAGE MAKES MUCH OF ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE “ALLEGEMEINER DEUTSCHER MUSIKVI 


July 3, 1921.—The annual con- 
vention of the “Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein” 
(German General Musicians’ Association, founded by 
Franz Liszt) was held this year in the quaint old city 
of Nuremberg, celebrated as much for its generous hospi- 
tality as for its famous old castle, its valiant towers, giant 
town wall, and innumerable documents of ancient art and 
handicraft. It also has one of the most beautiful and 
most modernly equipped opera houses in Europe, two large 
orchestral bodies, several very efficient choral societies, 
and enough money to keep all of these laudable attributes 
in first-class order. But one thing it has not, and that 
is an appropriate concert hall; appropriate in the sense 
of indisputable acoustics. True, the splendid and spacious 
hall of the Kultur-Verein is of most noble and gratifying 
aspect to the eye, but its acoustics are nothing less than 
lamentable—for the performance of chamber music simply 
disastrous. This drawback, however, will soon be elimi- 
nated, for the famous old Meistersinger church (St. Kath- 
arine’s) is being renovated and especially 
concert purposes, This means that Nuremberg in the very 
near future will be in possession of a concert room with 
the most perfect acoustics that ] have yet come across. 
This year’s convention saw a large and illustrious gath- 
ering of composers, conductors, singers, instrumentalists, 
publishers, and critics from all parts of the country, about 
four hundred in number having followed the invitation to 
witness the performance of new and hitherto unknown 
works of German composers. For it is the main object 
of the “Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein” to bring to 
light and call attention to the works of little known or 
altogether unknown talents, regardless of “school.” Thus 


Nuremberg, Germany, 


a large variety of impressions is vouched for from the 

outset and a fair view of the trend and tendency of con- 

temporary musical production in Germany may be gained. 
New Works Nor Strik1Ne. 

The artistic results were, on the whole, less gratifying 

—at least to the auditors—than in former years. 


Musical 


equipped for 


production is, like many other things in Germany, at 
present in a state of transition, and it is hard, in fact it is 
impossible, to tell which way the course runs. Adherents 
to logical evolution in the sense of historic development 
are pitched against ultra-moderns of all shades, and yet 
the distance is not so great as it seems on first appearance, 
the extremes being linked together by the earnest strife 
and desire evident on all sides to find a way out of this 
cul-de-sac, into which musical production has been forced 
by the more honest than genial epigones of the various 
schools.” 

Speculation upon the outcome of this more or less latent 
strife seems unprofitable at a time when everything seems 
yet to be entangled in the process of ebullition, It may 
be, besides, that some fine day a real genius will arise 
again, who will strew all speculation to the winds and 
impress the world again with the ancient truth, that beauty 
is sovereign and eternal, and not subject to any method 
or “school.” 


“ 


KAMINSKI'S SIXTY-NINTH PSALM 

Although this yearnedfor genius did not make his ap 
pearance at this year’s convention, a number of talents 
came to light, foremost among them Heinrich Kaminski, 
with his setting of the Sixty-ninth Psalm, for eight-part 
chorus, boys’ voices, tenor solo, and orchestra. Kamin- 
ski’s art is based entirely upon that of Johanm Sebastian 
Bach, yet it is not a slavish imitation of the contrapuntal 
style, but the positive assertion of a strongly pronounced 
individuality. Kaminski’s polyphonic style warrants the 
employment of the most subtle harmonic shading, and in 
this sense it is truly “modern”; but his “inner” architecture 
and in fact the whole mode of musical diction and articu 
lation is undoubtedly the result of the assiduous study of 
Bach. The composition, in which affliction and confident 
trust are expressed with the greatest intensity, and which 
in form is almost identical with Bach’s choral cantatas, 
was received with enthusiastic applause. The perform- 
ance by the Lehrergesangverein, under the leadership of 
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the oboe unless the oboeist 
is an expert and, in com- 
petent hands, has a lovely 
tone. It is true that melo 
phones do not have the 
lovely quality of French 
horns, but melophones can 
be played with such beauty 
ot tone as to satisfy the 
demands of the most crit 
ical listener I know be 
cause I have tried it I 
have had the solo part in the nocturne from the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” played by melophone and 
been told afterwards by competent musicians that “the 
horn solo was beautifully done.” One string bass in 
an orchestra gives the deep diapason so essential to a 
good string foundation tone and to supplement this with 
an E flat tuba in the hands of an expert player makes an 
ideal combination. In addition to the above instruments 
we used the piano. This instrument is a great addition 
to a small orchestra of forty or fifty players. It is never 
heard as a distinct instrument but fills out the harmony 
wonderfully and adds sonority to all sections, especially 
in tutti passages 

Why should we not have good orchestras in all smal! 
cities when there are usually plenty of violin players t 
give the string tone and when so many good substitutions 
can be made for other instruments? In every city there 
are plenty of men and women who play the melophone 
and these can be used for horn parts if the orchestra 
conductor will take the time to re-write the parts for E 
flat instruments. Oboe parts can be played on the soprano 
saxophone, viola parts on the alto saxophone, bassoon 
parts on the tenor and baritone saxophones, and string 
bass parts (if a string bass is not available) on the bass 
saxophone. Now, of course, comes the usual “squawk” 
of the temperamental purists that the orchestra is being 
turned into a saxophone band Such is not, by anv 
means, the case. Saxophones can be played with such 
beauty of tone as to overcome the prejudice of the most 
exacting ear if only the listener will come with an open 
mind—a_ willingness to be convinced. Even many cello 
solo parts can be played with good effect on the bariton 
or tenor saxophone—so why not use it? 

Wuy Nor New Cotor? 


Berlioz, although not a creative musician, was probably 
the greatest tone colorist the world has known. It is gen 
erally conceded, I believe, that Wagner gained much of 
his wealth of tone color from his French contemporary 
Berlioz studied the possibilities of the saxophone within five 
years after it was invented (about eighty years ago) and 
scored parts for it in many of his compositions. Had he 
been living today, | have no doubt he would have made 
its introduction necessary in all modern scores. From 
Haydn to Berlioz and Wagner there were few changes in 
the orchestra, and since the death of those Olympians 
no other great colorists with original ideas have been 
produced. Is it not time that some new ideas in orches 
tration were being introduced? 

That an orchestra should have a fixed instrumentation 
and that all compositions should scored for that com 
bination seems to me a wrong conception of an ideal in 
music. Music is line and color translated into tone Why 
not, then, use all means at hand for varying color combi 
nations and so produce a wealth of new material for 


orchestras And as for new material, why do not some 
of our modern young composers gain their spurs by 
re-scoring works by the older composers—and not alone 


re-score them, but make entirely new compositions of 
them, something in the manner of Weingartner in his 
transcription of the Weber “Invitation to the Dance.” 
There is material for many symphonic poems in the piano 
trios of Rubinstein, Brahms, Schumann, Tschaikowsky 
Gade, Meyer-Olbersleben and others, and even some of 
the piano sonatas of Beethoven, Brahms, MacDowell 
could be turned into orchestral works with profit. Nor 
is it necessary to adhere literally to the texts. Cuts, aug 
mentations, additions, new harmonizations, combinations, 
all should be permissible—even necessary—to the scheme 


REIN” 


\ugust Scharrer, with Hans Depser as soloist, was very 
excellent. 





THE KRENEK QUARTET 


Diametrically opposed to Kaminski is Ernst Krenek, a 
composer of hardly twenty, who introduced himself with 
a string quartet alleged to be in C major, but which, in 
fact, renounces all claim upon a prefixed tonality from 
the start. But this is quite subordinate, since Krenek, 
without doubt, possesses a talent of the higher grade 
He is, moreover, earnestly Pie a new way of musical 
expression and, what is still more, seems destined to find 
it. Krenek’s mode of thematic construction seems, from 
a theoretical point of view, to be a question of arithmeti 
cal calculation, and in this respect he somewhat resembles 
Vincent d’Indy. According to his own introductory state 
ment, he tried to solve the problem of melodic expression 
within the intervals of three successive half-tones. That 
sounds rather dry, but fortunately Krenek is gifted with 
enough warmth of feeling, musical and creative power 
to successfully conteract his unpromising theory 

His chromatics are imbued with a startling amcant of 
enlivening activity, and in spite of the asthmatic chara 
ter—always theoretically speaking—of his themes, he 
finally achieves, especially in the slow movement, an aston 
ishing concentration of melodic outline. His music bear 
all signs of a germinative faculty and points undoubtedly 


to the future. The work, which was played by the Lam 
binon Quartet of Berlin, with absolute perfection, called 
forth a clash of opinions, a circumstance which, | think 


speaks rather for than against the young composer 


PLUS QUE SCHOENBERG 


Another “new man,” and one who claims for himself 
that he has already vanquished Arnold Schoenberg in 
regard to musical radicalism, is Karl Salomon, a mem 
ber of the “extreme left.” Salomon has in a most capri 
cious and aphoristic manner set music to six poems by 
Michelangelo and calls them “songs” for baritone and 
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orchestra. But the singer—the excellent Max Krauss— done again by the chorus of the Lehrergesangverein under instant comprehension, best be epitomized as “much ado 
sought in vain after anything like singable melodic lines. the direction of August Scharrer. * about nothing.” 
Without any concession to sensuous tonal beauty and New SyMPHONIES. OrHer SuperrLuous Sounp. 
ound, his orchestra seeks to exhaust the turbulent inner Of two symphonies brought out for the first time on To this class of superfluous commotion of sound, Heinz 
trife of soul of the great Renaissance pioneer. The two successive nights, that in C minor, by Wilhelm Peter- Pringsheim’s rondo in A major may also be reckoned, 
attempt, however, remains a torso: a formalistic equaliza- sen, found the most favor. It is retrospective music based Two miniature themes, coupled together by two or three 
tion between poetical and musical substance is not upon the symphonic style of Brahms, whereas the cli- constrained episodic phrases, and all of this spun out to 
achieved; yet, one has the hopeful impression that here maxes, especially in the finale, prove an intense study of last at least twenty minutes, do not make a rondo. 
also a strong personality is hotly striving for truthful Anton Bruckner’s scores. The author, nevertheless, has A piece of more significance—not absolute, but relative 
ons ae nace Whether of not — utter ere °F also thoughts of his own and he is sufficiently master of —is the “Ouvertiire zu einem heiteren Spiel” (Overture 
everything that as yet passes for beauty in soune is an his art % place them in the most advantageous light. toa Merry Play), by Joseph Rosenstock, a pupil of Franz 
absolute necessity towards this end is another question Schreker. There is a large amount of rhythmical verve, 
a sort of temperamental dash and bubbling life in this 
More OmAR overture; but the thematic invention is not very original 
and here and there, in a nonchalant manner, is strongly 
reminiscent of Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan.” The 
Schreker influence makes itself felt mostly in the rich- 
ness of the “mixed sound,” in the exaggerated employ- 
ment of hardly definable harmonies, whereas about every- 
thing else seems to be derived from an_ instinctive 
preference of the typical Strauss manner. At any rate, Rosen- 
stock’s talent warrants strong hopes; he already has mas- 
tered the technic of orchestral writing to a very respectable 
degree. 


Le extreme, but also far less interesting than the 
peculative exploitations of Salomon, is Max Ettinger’s 
choral work, “Weisheit des Orients” (Wisdom of the 
Orient), for solo voices, mixed chorus, and orchestra, 
composed upon the Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam. There 

nothing in Ettinger’s music which runs in any way par- 
| ublime poetry and smilingly superior philo- 
wn in the verses of the Persian tent- 
rything is concentrated upon spiritual 
outer form seeming to be more acci 
ed; Ettinger’s music, on the other hand, 7 Hecer’s Fine Work. 

partly successful attempt at musical de- All of the above-mentioned orchestral works were con- 
Oriental “milieu” in a_ bird's-eye view. ducted by Robert Heger, the chief conductor of the festi- 
than this, however, is the fact that this Z val. The eminent versatility of this splendid artist, his 
ntirely bare of emotional qualities, that it i | high-grade musical culture and, above all, his devotional 
more than a succession of varying inter- ; ae conscientiousness in studying and bringing to light every 
1 pretentious instrumental garb, which in this . minute detail and merit of the often very intricate scores, 
ir case, indeed, covers a multitude of sins against were as admirable as his perfect technical mastery. The 
components that constitute real music. Worst of excellent quality of interpretation is all the more aston- 
treatment of the human voices in this score is ishing when one considers the fact that nearly all of these 
abominable; it) seems hardly credible that a com- a orchestral novelties had to be studied and brought out 
attempts to write for voices knows so little within a fortnight, and that the orchestra, though willing 
wut them and of fine discipline in the string parts, was rather un- 
Phe excellent solo quartet, consisting of Amalie Merz yielding in the wood wind and brass. Nevertheless it 
luenner, Luise Willer, Hans Depser, and Max Krauss, could claim a fair share of the honors, which were richly 

truggled hard against difficulties, which were quite in bestowed upon each separate performance. 


te proportion to the final effect. Splendid work was ' . 
. — CHAMBER Music FEsTIVvAL. 
ee : ROBERT HEGER, ; Among the chamber music brought out at the festival 
First Conductor of the Music Festival at Nuernberg. Heinrich Kaspar Schmid’s beautiful “Biedermeier”’ Suite, 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, played to per- 
True, there is nothing startlingly new about this sym- fection by members of the Munich Opera Orchestra, won 
phony, but it is good, even excellent music with a healthy the highest favor. A string quartet in A minor, by Fritz 
backbone. Brandt, is a bit loquacious, but of solid technical struc- 
SoMNIFEROUS, ture and surely not without depth of feeling. But, like 
The other symphony, by Otto Taubmann (composer of co many other works performed at this festival, as, for 
“A German Mass”), has all the depressing ear-marks of instance, a cello sonata by Otto Straub, it might have been 
academic correctness—perfect command of the symphonic written at any time within the last three or four decades 
form, excellent disposition of the thematic material, sound without falling into prominence. 
knowledge of instrumentation, and the ability to top four : 
movements with a giant double fugue, which, however, AnD A Poor Opera. 
was missed by those listeners who fell asleep before the Finally I have to chronicle the very first performance of 
first hour was over. I cannot see the necessity of per- a three-act opera called “Frau Berthe’s Vespergang” 
forming works of such monstrous dimensions, which (Dame Berthe’s Vesper Hour), by Max Wolff—an irk- 
might have been written at any time within the last half some task, since nothing good can be said of this work. 
century, and by any well-versed “Akademie-Professor.” I must, however, for the sake of truth confess that in 
I doubt not the subjective honesty of the composer, but I my experience of many years I have not until now come 
doubt his ability of objective self-criticism. across an opera which contained more notes and less 
The type of the symphonic poem which, during the last music—in the higher sense of the word—than this opera. 
years has sunk almost into oblivion, was represented by That may be pardonable, since one cannot command inspi- 
“Waxing glories a “Sinfonisches Marchen” (Symphonic Fairy-Tale), by ration and fantasy where there is none; but it is hard to 
of his fine tenor Heinrich Sthamer. But the time for the orchestrated overlook the fact that, although the composer demands a 
voice,” New musical picture-book has passed. Today we have hardly very large apparatus, even the orchestra sound meager 
York Morning more than an embarrassed smile for such documents of and dry, and that the declamation and treatment of the 
lelegraph, an infantile fantasy, especially when the final results are voices shows an appalling inefficiency. 
hardly more than a vacuum of sound. Surely the sound The opera’ was a keen disappointment to the festival 
which Sthamer produces under the auspices of Strauss, guests, and severe criticism was not spared against those 
Mahler, and Schreker is pleasing enough by itself, taken responsible for its performance. Strange to say, even in 
merely as sound; but I always had the impression that the business meeting of the Gesellschaft no one could with 
all of this “mere-sound music” might, for the sake of certainty state “who did it.” 
The performance, also conducted by the indefatigable 
METATATe Te TR TR TAT R TET ETAT ATE TE Te Tee eee Te Tee Le Lee Dene Le enenenene pepe Robert Heger and ‘well staged by Intendant Willy Stuhl- 
— , ; @ feld, was nevertheless worthy of the highest respect and 


— § again brought to light the fact that the Nuremberg Opera 
MARY Woop CHASE HSL has an excellent and highly capable body of singers. 
SF MUSICAL ART S| Among these, Hans Heinz Bollmann, a young lyric tenor 




















asinine ‘ with a beautiful voice, has a bright future as a singer 

VELSPHONS ‘ before him; Eva Graf is a lyric soprano of rare charm in 
LYON & HEALY BLOG, ° ? . . 

WABASH e708 cAI Cea Oo voice and personality; Rosa Etthofer a dramatic mezzo 


SEASON 1921-1922 OPENS SEPTEMBER 6 ‘ soprano with an astonishing range and a powerful actress, 
rf y naan : and Albert Langefeld, a baritone, who could fill a house 
Theory, Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art | twice as large. 


Looking back upon the final artistic results of this con- 


TEACHERS NORMAL TRAINING Y vention it may be said that talents are sprouting at all 
— ; > x ; ends, but that real inspiration was lacking even in the best 
Unusual opportunities for Professional Students under the personal direction of § works. Nevertheless “3 are again, as i Seceat har eee 


M., ARY WOOD CHASE. Write for Curriculum. 800 Lyon and Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. § past years, looking hopefully for the appearance of the 


longed-for genius—at the next convention. 
ALBERT NOELTE. 
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ROCHESTER SONG AND LIGHT 
FESTIVAL A BRILLIANT EVENT 


Park Band and Festival Chorus Present Attractive Program 
in City Park, with Novel Lighting Effects—Plans for 
Next Season Call for Many Music Events— 
Eastman School Faculty—Notes 
Rochester N. Y., July 30, 1921.—Chief among the summer 
musical events of Rochester each year is the Song and 
Light Festival under the direction of the Department of 
Parks. Seneca Park was the scene of the festival this year, 
on the night of July 13, and a crowd estimated at 50,000 
persons, gathered from all parts of western New York, 
applauded the program presented by the Rochester Park 
Zand, under the direction of Theodore Dossenbach, as 
sisted by the Rochester Festival Chorus, directed by Oscar 
Gareissen, and a group of child dancers from playgrounds 
of the city, trained by Ruth Chamberlain. The park is 
admirably placed for an outdoor event of this kind, with 
rising on all sides in natural amphitheater 
efiect. The band stand is placed by the side of an artificial 
pond known as Trout Lake, the waters of which provide 
valuable acoustic properties besides adding to the pictorial 
charm of the 
For many 
lighting effects, 
don, well known 
copied in many cities 


gentle slopes 


event 
festival has been the 
originated and designed by Claude Brag 

Rochester artist, which have since been 
They consist of a number of geometric 
designs of many colors, lighted from behind and looking 
somewhat like stained glass but much more brilliant and 
striking in design. In addition to these lights, the band 
stand was completly outlined in arc lights, large fir trees 
decked with colored lights stood on either side, and a 
searchlight from the rear of the park played constantly on 
the scene 

\ program suited to the taste of a summer night crowd 
was given by band and singers, beginning with a fantasia 
“Dreams of Erin,” by De Witt, played by the band. The 
Festival Chorus sang a group of songs, “Shule Agra,” 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” and “Kate Kearney,” and the play 
ground dancers presented “An Irish Lilt.” Then came an 
other band number, a potpourri, “Songs of Scotland,” by 
Lampe, and more songs by the chorus, “ omin’ Through 
the Rye” and “The Campbells Are Coming.” 

There were two soloists George Frank, baritone, who 
sang the “Toreador” song from “Carmen,” and Katherine 
Williams, Brooklyn cornetist, who is in Rochester for the 
summer, and who delighted with Weber’s “Last Waltz” 
with variations and encores. Other numbers by the Festi- 
val Chorus were “Chinese Folk Song” and “Massa Dear,” 
from Dvordk’'s “New World” symphony. The program 
closed with the march from “Aida,” played by the band. 

The crowd was the largest that has ever attended one 
of these festivals and was remarkably orderly and attentive. 
Thousands of automobiles were lined up along the outskirts 
of the park. The crowd began to assemble early in the 
afternoon and the benches in front of the band stand were 
filled long before the time for the program to start. Thou 
sands of persons sat on the grass or stood throughout the 
program 


years a feature of the 


Bic Musica Season Inpicaren, 


From present indications Rochester is to have the busiest 
musical season in its history this year. Plans for four 
series of concerts in Convention Hall have already been 
announced, besides numerous chamber music events and the 
usual series provided by the Tuesday Musicale. James E 
Furlong, whose concerts always are the outstanding music 
events of the year, announces a series of seven concerts, 
bringing twelve eminent artists and three visits of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and well known artists, includ 
ing Josef Hofmann, Jascha Heifetz, Louise Homer, Mabel 
Garrison and Marguerite D’Alvarez. V.W. Raymond will 
offer a course of four concerts, in which the most con- 
spicuous feature will be the appearance of Mary Garden 
The Paley-Damon management, successors to Paley-Rose, 
will have a course of six events in the field, including Har- 
old Bauer, Pablo Casals and Margaret Matzenauer. In 
addition, Arthur See announces concerts by Fritz Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff and Geraldine Farrar. 

EastMAN Scuoot Facucty Lust. 

The complete faculty list for the University of Rochester 
Eastman School of Music, now in course of building by 
George Eastman, has been announced as thus far prepared. 
It is as follaws: President, Dr. Rush Rhees; director, Alf 
Klingenberg; theory and composition, Christian Sinding, 
George Barlow Penny, T Yorke Trotter, Marjorie 
Truelove ; piano, Alf Klingenberg, Raymond Wilson, Pierre 
Augieras, Arthur M. See, Jeannette C. Fuller (Dunning 
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system), Mrs. George N. Cooper, Mrs. E. A. Griffith, 
Dorothy Gillette, Marjorie Truelove, Jane B. Mumford, 
Miss E. M. Klinzing, Norma McKelvie, Mildred H. 
Brownell; voice culture and art of singing, Arthur Alex- 
ander, Oscar Gareissen, Adelin Fermin, Lucy Lee Call, 
Frederick Benson, Marian Weed; organ, Joseph Bonnet, 
Harold Gleason; violin, Arthur Hartmann, Ludwig Schenck, 
Samuel Belov, Gerald Kunz, Effie Knauss, Hazel Dossen- 
bach; history and literature of music, George Barlow 
Penny; violoncello, Gerald Maas; viola, Samuel Belov; 
harp, Lucile Johnson 


Younc Viotiwnist Home. 


Harry Shatz, a young violinist in whom Rochester is 
particularly interested, is home for the summer after study- 
ing under Leopold Auer since early in the year. He will 
continue his studies under his former teacher, Arthur Pye, 
and will probably return to Professor Auer in the fall, 
when plans for his future musical career will be made. 
His Kochester teacher, Mr. Pye, is also a product of Pro- 
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“May Peterson could not leave the stage 
till she had shared in such an ovation as 
the historic walls in these latter days have 


rarely witnessed.” 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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fessor Auer's teaching and is one of the best known violin- 
ists and teachers in Rochester. He has turned out a num- 
ber of young violinists who are well on the road to artistic 
success, 

Notes, 

The following violin pupils of Arthur Pye appeared in 
recital recently: Helen Ashenberg, Rea Ozer, Mollie Col- 
lins, Evelyn Brooks, Mary Stupkewitz, Peter Patel, Harold 
Groh, Edward Figiela, Norma Hyman, John Sernitz, Anna 
Druker, Ethel Wise, David Cheskin and Lester Aronwitz. 

Recitals have been given recently by pupils of Eduardo 
Barbieri, Mrs. M. E. Williams, Lorimer Eshleman, Jane N. 
Templeton, Margaret Williamson, Bella Hebing, Edith 
Geiger and Frank Kistner. H. W. S. 


Tandler Conducts at Salzburg 

The Salzburg Mozarteum engaged Adolf Tandler, for 
several years conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra, who has just been at the music festivals in London 
and Zurich and is at present visiting his mother in Salz- 
burg, to conduct as guest the concert which took place 
on August 4 during the Mozart Festival Week. The pro- 
gram included the favorite G minor symphony and the 
seldom heard overture to “Idomeneo,” as well as a solo 
number. 


Bernece Kazounoff to Teach 


Kazounoff has opened a studio at 28 West 
street, where she will give instructions in 


Bernece 
Seventy-first 
pianoforte. 
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DETROIT SUMMER MUSIC 


Detroit, Mich., July 30, 1921.—If it were not for the 
very excellent concerts being given in the various city 
parks by Herman Schmeman’s band this summer, Detroit 
would be musically a desert. The programs have been a 
happy combination, classic and semi-popular, to satisfy 
all tastes. Gustave Heim is the soloist and it would be 
hard to imagine a more satisfactory one. 

The conservatories and schools have had summer ses- 
sions in July, and some of the private teachers have main- 
tained a schedule, but August will find most of the studios 
silent. 

Noon organ recitals are being given at the Central 
Methodist Church by the various organists of the city, 
assisted by singers. Guy B. Filkins, Newton J. Corey, and 
Minnie Caldwell Mitchell have been the organists so 
far heard. 

The Philharmonic-Central concert course reports a 
splendid sale for next season, and there has been a large 
advance sale for the new venture, the dramatic season of 
six weeks fostered by the Detroit Symphony Society, under 
the direction of Sam Hume. 

Friends of Margaret Schuiling, soprano, who recently 
scored a success in New York, are much gratified to know 
that another Detroit singer has come into her own. Miss 
Schuiling’s voice has been long recognized as most un- 
usual, and it is a satisfaction to have that opinion 
confirmed, 

There are several changes in prospect in the personnel 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra made necessary by 
the resignations of Bruno Jeanicke, of the French horn 
section; Gustave Heim, of the brass, and Karl Agnesi, of 
the bass. It is to be regretted that the misunderstandings 
over contract could not be adjusted, for their going will be 
a great loss. 

Ella Hawthorne McCormick, of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Detroit Symphony Society, will fill that post 
no longer. Mrs. McCormick's long newspaper experience 
has made her a valuable asset in the history of the orches- 
tra. She will be greatly missed by the public, as her splen- 
did grasp of the affairs of the orchestra, her unflagging 
zeal, and her never failing courtesy have done much 
toward bringing the orchestra to its present status of 
importance in the minds of the people. J. M. S. 


Numbers Featured on Sousa Tour 


Last month Sousa and his band started on an extensive 
tour of the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. 
Mr. Sousa’s new march, “On the Campus,” will be his 
principal novelty on this trip. Two other recent marches, 
“Comrades of the Legion” and “Sabre and Spurs,” will be 
heard at every concert. 

Mary Baker, the soprario soloist with the band, will sing 
“Lassie o’ Mine” by Edward J. Walt, “Come, for It's 
June” by Dorothy Forster, and “I Love You More” by 
Dorothy Lee. Marjorie Moody, who sang with Sousa in 
Canada, featured Frank H. Grey’s ever popular “Think 
Love of Me.” John Dolan, cornet soloist, is playing 
“Ship o’ Dreams” by Herbert Francis, a fine song, which 
makes an effective cornet solo. George Carey, xylophone 
soloist, is playing “Nola” by Felix Arndt. 

Among the popular hits that are being played by Sousa 
this season are “Somewhere in Naples” and “Na-Jo.” 
The latter is an Indian Melody and has already attained 
great popularity. “Somewhere in Naples” is a new num- 
ber that lends itself to a novel interpretation such as Mr. 
Sousa delights in rendering. 

Sousa and his band are meeting with the same enthu- 
siastic reception that made their last year’s tour the most 
successful in the history of the organization. 


Anita Carranza Engaged for Cincinnati Opera 


Anita Carranza, the Mexican soprano, who recently ap- 
peared in Minneapolis with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, has been engaged by Ernest Briggs to appear in 
Cincinnati at the Grand Opera Theater for the entertain- 
ment which will be sponsored by the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Cincinnati Zoological Asso- 
ciation, beginning in August, immediately following the 
grand opera season. Senorita Carranza will present stand- 
ard coloratura opera arias with forty members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. Lubovska and her new 
American ballet will also appear in her “Picturesque Pas- 
times,” and other features will be announced later for this 
Cincinnati series of concerts. 


Simmons Makes Record of “Mammy Dear” 

One of the July records issued by the Pathe Company 
is Frank H. Gray’s “Mammy Dear,” sung by William Sim- 
mons, the baritone. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON’S 


Attractions for the Coming Season 


TITTA RUFFO 


ROSA RAISA ° 
GIACOMO RIMINI 


ANNA FITZIU 


CYRENA VAN GORDON 


EVELYN SCOTNEY 
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JOSEPH HISLOP . 


EDWARD LANKOW 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
RAOUL VIDAS 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 
PAUL RYMAN 
CLARA DEEKS 
RUDOLPH BOCHCO . 
MARIE SAVILLE . 
DELPHINE MARCH 
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The World's Greatest Baritone. 

Concerts—October Ist to November | 8th. 

With Metropolitan Opera Company—November 20th to 
February 3rd 

Concerts—February 5th to April 10th. 


Dramatic Soprano. 

Baritone. 

With Chicago Opera Company—November |8th to Jan- 
uary 28th. 

Concerts—January 30th to April 15th. 


Lyric Soprano. 

Guest Artist with San Carlo Grand Opera Company— 
October, November, December, February, April. 

Concerts exclusively—January, March, May. 


Leading Contralto of Chicago Opera Company. 
Concerts—October Ist to November | 5th. 
Opera—November 18th to February 28th. 
Concerts—March Ist to June | 5th. 


Coloratura Soprano. 

Concert tour completely booked from October Ist to De- 
cember 15th. Now only available for concerts from 
January Ist to June Ist. 


Scottish Tenor. 
With Scotti Grand Opera Company—September Ist to 
November | 2th. 


Concerts—November 14th to June Ist. 


Basso of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Concerts—October Ist to November | 6th. 
Opera—November 18th to February 28th. 
Concerts March Ist to May [5th. 


Celebrated Polish Pianist. (October Ist to January | 5th.) 
French Violinist. ° 

Hungarian Pianist. 

American Tenor. 

Lyric Soprano. 

Russian Violinist. 

Soprano. 

Contralto (Oratorios). 


and 


THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


at the 
HOTEL BILTMORE 


For further particulars, communicate with: R. E. JOHNSTON, 


1451 Broadway, New York. 


Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
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MUSIC TEMPLE PLANS $20,000,000 


MUSICAL COURIER 


CAMPAIGN FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


Temple of America, Inc., which has an- 
nounced a s¢ days’ concert festival at the Manhattan 
Opera House early in September in behalf of the disabled 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows and orphans, is a living illus 
tration of the wisdom of the old adage, “Never say die!” 
Founded ten years ago by Bertrand de Bernyz for the pur- 
pose of popularizing grand opera in English as an edu 
cational factor, the Music Temple met with little recogni 
tion and led. a more or less languishing sort of existence 
until two months ago. Then it took a sudden spurt, and, 
from a membership but little larger than could be counted 
on the fingers of one’s hands, has leaped into the limelight 
with a roster of more than 700 active and 5,000 associate 
members, distributed over 150 cities in the United States 

One of the aims of the organization is to erect a $10,000, 
000 opera house in New York with a seating capacity of 
10,000, and to give grand opera here in English at popular 
prices . 

“Singing,” Mr. de Bernyz, “is one of the most ef 
fective means for educating the heart and ennobling it 
But how can one expect to reach and touch the heart unless 
the the song understands the language 
in which it 1 ung 

Another aim to which the Music Temple has dedicated 
itself is to help struggling young artists of talent to find 
1 place in the sun. Thousands of these are needy and in 
ictual distress. And] on the other hand there are millions 
and hungry for good music in their 
mother tongue, but who are unable to obtain it. To bring 
together the struggling artist and the music famished pub- 
still another goal the Music Temple is striving to 
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In regard to the seven day music festival, Mr. de Bernyz 


En Route with Schumann-Heink in the Orient 


With triumphant Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was received in Japan is known to many; and now just 
how her party fared in proceeding from Japan to Java is 
interesting to note 


what success 


from Kobe, one of the principal sea 
ports of the Flowery Kingdom, to Hong Kong, via Shi- 
monoseki and Shanghai, on the Canadian Pacific steamer 
Monteagle, which is an old but comfortable steamer in the 
Oriental service. The weather proved very hot, so hot in 
fact that the cabins were uncomfortable during the day- 
time and Mine. Schumann-Heink spent much time on deck. 
About the fifth day out a member of her party had occa- 
some things out of a suitcase which had been 
lying on the floor in one of the staterooms, and almost 
burned fingers when touching it. This, however, is 
partly explained by the fact that on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining accommodations with many Americans 
going to China by way of Japan, the particular stateroom in 
which the superheated piece of baggage reposed was directly 
over the kitchens. Special quarters, though, were provided 


The trip was made 
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says that he expects to real- 
ize from it a million dollars 
for the disabled soldiers. 

“If one considers that 
there will be fourteen con- 
certs ——a matinee and an 
evening performance each 
day of the festival,” he said, 
“and that the Manhattan 
Opera House seats approx- 
imately 4,000, the total num- 
ber of auditors—nearly 60,- 
000—ought to bring about 
$300,000 into the box office. 
In addition to that I will 
call for donations at each 
concert and, although I am 
not a wealthy man, I will 
start, the list with a $500 
dcnation out of my own pocket, If I can do this, what 
may we not expect the millionaires in the audience to do! 
And if my expectation to raise a million by the Manhat- 
tan festival for our soldier boys who staked so much and 
were requited so poorly is not a disappointment, I will 
give similar concerts for them in many cities throughout 
the country. We ought to be able to net them a neat lit- 
tle ‘nest egg’ of, say, twenty or thirty millions.” 

The culminating aim of the Music Temple is to “humanize 
humanity.” 

“Through music, sympathy will be aroused in every heart, 
and through sympathy we expect to eliminate selfishness 
and malice, the chief sources of discord and wretchedness,” 
he added. W 


BERTRAND DE BERNYZ 


for the great diva so that she could travel in comfort and 
reap the benefit of every breeze stirring. 

The monotony of the trip was first broken by a half 
day spent in coaling at Shimonoseki. Shortly afterwards 
the steamer touched at Shanghai, and everybody had a day 
ashore for exercise. This latter city, in the opinion of the 
party, is a very fine place indeed, particularly as some real 
American ice cream sodas were found when Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was shopping Before returning to the 
steamer, a real Chinese meal was enjoyed in one of the 
well known native restaurants. To the despair of American 
housekeepers, some of the prices for food are listed: Roast 
duck and potatoes, twenty-five cents; beefsteak, onions and 
potatoes, 25 cents; onions and potatoes, twenty-five cents ; 
shrimp with rice, twenty-five cents; pork chops and fried 
potatoes, twenty-five cents, twenty-five cents seeming to be 
the standard price for most of the things on the menu. 
This brought the total cost of a dinner for four persons to 
$1.50, Mexican money, or seventy-five cents American 
money, not to mention a lavish tip to the waiter of ten cents 
in American currency. Of course, it must be understood 
that these prices do not apply to the European hotels, but 
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even these are reasonable enough. At Hong Kong two 
people can live, American plan, for sixteen dollars, Mexican 
money, per day, which seems cheap, yet the Chinese servant 
can be fed for fifty cents, Mexican money, per day. 

Hong Kong proved to be one of the most attractive of the 
Chinese cities that the party had yet visited. Unfortunately, 
opportunity was not found to go to Canton, only ninety 
miles away. Typhoons were due, and these dreaded storms 
of the Orient were the constant topic of conversation. In 
1908 there was one at this city which cost 40,000 lives. 

As in Japan, the prima donna’s fame had preceded her, 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink was the center of attraction 
wherever she went. 

A chapter might be written on a prima donna’s mail— 
when the artist in question happens to be Schumann-Heink 
traveling in the Orient with the pounds of letters that have 
been forwarded to this beloved singer, whose daily corre- 
spondence is very large, with letters from all over the 
globe. Unfortunately, in the East it is unbelievable how 
slow the mails are. Although the party left this continent 
on April 28, and mail had been forwarded in quantity 
every day, when Shanghai was reached, even after their 
stops in Japan, they arrived before their letters from home. 

In traveling in the Orient transportation becomes quite a 
problem on account of the overcrowding. In going from 
Hong Kong to Singapore all the boats were loaded to ca- 
pacity, but finally room was found for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, her son, Mrs. Hoffmann and Mr. Morgan on the 
Atsuta Maru, and the Haensels sailed on the smaller 
Kirai Sang, a boat of 2,000 tons, carrying but six passen- 
gers with hundreds of coolies in the hold. 

This trip proved equally as hot as the voyage from Kobe 
to Hong Kong. Unusual courtesies were extended to the 
great diva on the larger steamer so that she could have a 
forward cabin and enjoy the benefits of the head breeze. 
The voyagers were reunited at Singapore in time to catch 
another steamer leaving for Java, where Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was slated to give her next series of concerts. 


Nuremberg Enjoys Middelschulte Composition 


The success with which Willem Middelschulte’s “Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue” met at the music festival at Nurem- 
berg, June 18, is attested in the following glowing press 
tributes : 

“The Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue,” by Middelschulte, follows 
the path of Seb. Bach—very exact regarding form; interesting in 
its consequent, fine counterpoint; employing all the arts of a well 
built organ work,—Franhischer Kurier, 


Very bold chromatics, but stands on absolutely sane ground; a 
great work.—Nuremberg Zeitung. 

The concert was opened by a magnificent “Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue” by Willem Middelschulte, played by Guenther Ramin 
of the Thomas Kirthe, Leipsic, who in registration and interpre- 
tation showed himself to be a great master; it was a wonderful per- 
formance.—Meischener Neueste, Nachrichten. 

3 A magnificent work, that made a profound impression—Reichobote, 
erlin, 


Modern in mood and spirit, of clear form, full of valuable music. 
It received an impressive, effective performance.—Allgenienve Musik 
Zeitung, Berlin, 
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One of New York’s Foremost Teachers 
of Artistic Singing and 


“America’s Most Successful Composer 
of Artistic Songs” 


Is Going to 


SAN FRANCISCO, SEPTEMBER 10th 


and will instruct a limited number of pupils in Style, 
Vocal Focusing, Unique Diction and Artistic Interpre- 
tation of Songs in English and French—Also Oratorio 


and Opera. 


OOOO OOOO 


Address all communications to MRS. GRACE POULIN, Secretary; 
Gaffney Building, 376 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CECIL 
FANNING 


An Artist of Superlative Gifts Who Calls Forth 


Superlative Praise From His Critics 





Possesses one of the most agreeable baritones now on the stage. 
—New York Evening Post. 








One of the MOST COMPLETE- 
LY SATISFYING exponents of 
the art song. 

London Daily Express. 


One of the GREATEST baritones 
in the country.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. (Columbus). 


There is FINESSE SUPERLA- 
TIVE, phrasing and diction re- 
fined to the LAST DEGREE. 

—Portland, (Me.) Press. 


He was SUPREMELY excellent. 
London Daily Telegraph. 


One of the FINEST and PUR- 
EST singing voices that I have 
heard for some time. 


Roused every listener to the 
-Manchester Guardian. 


HIGHEST enthusiasm. 
—Toronto Saturday Night. The MOST SATISFYING song 
interpreter who has come to us 
from the United States since 
David Bispham was in his prime. 
—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


Their’s is the ACME of team- 
work.—Oregon Daily Journal. 
(Portland). 











The finest baritone voice that I have heard for some time.— Ernest Newman, in 


t 


The London Sunday Times. i 


A FEW MORE DATES STILL AVAILABLE FOR THE COMING SEASON: | 


October, early November, January—in the East. 
Late November, early December—in the Middlewest. 
February—in the South and Southwest. 

March—on the Pacific Coast. 

April—in the Northwest and Middlewest. 

May, June—in the British Isles. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER H. B. TURPIN 


Aeolian Hall, New York at the piano 
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A “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 
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WITH 


DISAPPOINTING “CUTS” AT THE COLON 


Other Operas, with Excellent Casts, Arouse Enthusiasm 


Buenos Aires, June 20, 1921.—It would be an injustice 
to call “Die Gotterdammerung” of this season an artistic 
uceess, It was anything but that; the singing was mod- 
erate, the staging poor, the playing of the orchestra insipid— 
what little that there was left of it after the voracious cuts 
to the In order to suit and accommodate the native 
customs and habits in this clime, Bonetti had to announce 
the start of the opera for 8:30 sharp, but since nobody had 
time, the curtain rose at 9:05 for “Gét- 
terdammerung!" It seems ridiculous to the more serious 
opera goers to expect to enjoy “Gotterdammerung or, as 
far as that goes, any Wagner opera, in a concentrated form; 
hut since opera in South America is generally looked upon 
as an opportunity of shining socially during a few weeks, 
is the season lasts, one must naturally understand 
and be patient with the courageous Bonetti, who had the 
herculean task of pleasing native tastes and at the same 
time to give a fairly presentable program, artistically speak- 
ing. However, to come back to the porformance of “Gét 
terdammerung.” The young Italian tenor, Luigi Canalda, 
made his bow to the American public in a rather difficult 
role, that of Siegfried, which has been and will be a stum 
bling stone for many tenors of greater experience than 
Canalda. His tenor is of a pleasing timbre, but it appears 
to be hampered in the higher and middle registers, as it is 
a small voice which requires a good deal more training to 
he able to cope with the vocal task of Siegfried. His un- 
derstanding of the part was nil, and hence his exaggerated 
and singing to the gallery was pardonable. His 
figure for the hero Siegfried was, alas! still less con 
vineing, as he is very short to the tall Brunnhilda of Borina 


‘ 
core 


turned up by this 


as long 


acting 


His makeup was also quite unconventional. The Brunn- 
hilda of Borina was on a par with her partner. A_ small 
mezzo soprano with very little schooling and a_ perfect 
novice to the part, she will require to study a long while yet 


ere she manage such a difficult part as Brunnhilda. 
Che Gutrune of Bertrand was very poor, vocally. Leone 
as Gunthe has a far too robust a baritone to suit the part. 
The Hagen of Menlik was decidedly the best sung part 
of the evening, although he does not possess a very power 
voice; it is nevertheless pleasing with its pure 
timbre. The Norns and Rhine maidens were badly selected 
and could have sung much better. The mise en scene was 
scanty and did not convince, especially so as the auditorium 
was fully lighted up to the darkened stage. It made it 
at times impossible to know what was going on on the stage. 

The part of Waltraute was cut entirely, and so was 
all the beautiful music leading up to when Brunnhilda has 
to part with the Ring. The orchestra seemed to rush 
through with the music as if it were pushed for time. 
Panizza did well considering the conditions under which 
he was obliged to present the opera. It was, however, 
scarcely recognizable as a performance of “Gétterdam- 
merung.” 


can 
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Cart Jorn Gives a Concert To AN Empty House. 

Carl Jérn, the well known German tenor, gave a concert 

in Buenos Aires’ second biggest theater, the Coliseo, which 
holds. over 2,000 people, and no more than 100 people at- 
terided, of which the majority were Germans. 

CraupiA Muzio Scores Success as MiM1. 

Puccini’s opera “La Bohéme” has a very good cast this 
year at the Colon. Claudia Muzio as Mimi has won the 
hearts entirely of the Buenos Aires public with her fine 
singing. She has developed into one of the leading sopranos 
of the present day and her voice has improved in forceful- 
ness since her appearance at the Colon last year. Her act- 
ing as well seems to have improved considerably. She had 
to bow times out of number in acknowledgement of the sus- 
tained applause given to her at the end of each act, Crimi’s 
voice as Rodolfo was pleasant and mellow, and his work 
was generally satisfactory. Polacco conducted in a very 
masterful manner, and he is decidedly a most valuable ac- 
quisition to the opera of Bonetti. With his masterly baton 
at the Colon, any opera is assured a success. He shared 
with Muzio the honors of the evening. 

“Tne Hucuenots” Reviven 1n UNpREPARED STATE. 

Although Meyerbeer’s opera is considered one of the 
evergreens of any operatic impresario, it was decidedly not 
the case at the Colon. Although the chief parts of the opera 
were well sung, the general impression: was a poor one. 
Barrientos undoubtedly thrilled the public with her un- 
usually flexible and well schooled soprano; her acting was 
also on a high scale. Martinelli as Raoul sang well and 
his acting was convincing and good. Didur, as Marcel, 
sang remarkably well and shared the honors of the evening 
with Barrientos. 

An EXcec tent “RIGOLETTO.” 

Verdi’s popular “Rigoletto” was revived again this sea- 
son, and judging by the box office results two days before 
the performance, “house sold out,” the success would be a 
great one. Galeffi took the laurels of the evening without 
a doubt, for his singing and acting were quite unparalleled 
by anything that he has done so far at the Colon. Barrientos 
had her usual round of applause at the end of each act, 
which she fully deserved, as her singing was quite unprece- 
dented. Borgioli, the young Italian tenor, scored a distinct 
success in comparison to his other work. The chorus sang 
well and the mise en scene was excellent. Polacco con- 
ducted the opera in a masterful manner and shared in the 
evening’s general rejoicing. 

Gounon’s “Faust.” 

“Faust” was presented at the Colon this season for the 
first time in the history of the theater and it was an un- 
limited success for Bonétti. The laurels of the evening were 
easily won by the magnificent and excellent soprano, Ninon- 
Vallin, who managed to put real life into the part of Mar- 
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guerite with her emotional acting and fine singing. Mar- 
tinelli, as Faust, which part he sang in French, did full 
justice to the part. The Mephistopheles of Didur confirmed 
the foregone opinion of this gifted bass. His singing was 
quite excellent. He knew how to take advantage of the 
histrionic part of the role and gave a most interesting read- 
ing of the part. Panizza conducted. The chorus stage 
movements of the masses were badly arranged and required 
more rehearsing. 
“Tosca” A FALLEN Ipot, 

Puccini's “Tosca” no longer causes the delirium in Buenos 
Aires that it has in years gone by. It has aged as an opera 
and has no longer the charms with which it used to attract 
sold out houses every time its name was on the program of 
the day. This is due partly to the fact that the music has 
been sung and hummed and strummed in every possible 
nook of the town so that people have become tired of its 
artificiality. Claudia Muzio, as Floria Tosca, appeared 
in the best of form and was an elegant and beautiful Tosca. 
Her interpretation of the role was rather more of the kind 
hearted heroine than the impulsive, harsh woman. Her sing- 
ing was again of the first order and could not have been 
sung better. 

Crimi, as Cavaradossi, sang the part well and made a 
genuine success. Galeffi, as Scarpia, made an excellent im- 
pression, and his singing rivalled his marvelous histrionic 
qualities. Polacco conducted the opera with the same en- 
thusiasm and skill that we are accustomed to from such a 
great conductor. Polacco is one of the greateset conductors 
of Puccini’s works of the present day, and the public on 
each occasion extends its first approbation to this great 
American citizen with its generous applause and curtain 
calls for Polacco. The Puccini operas, especially so the 
older works, have been on the wane in South America, but 
thanks are due to Polacco that they have been resurrected 
and have heen saved “the death sentence.” 

VaLLIn CHARMS AS MANON, 

Massenet’s masterpiece, “Manon,” remains as an opera 
ever green and ever fresh. The tight construction of the 
music is delightful to the ear and the wonderful manner in 
which Massenet knew how to enhance his opera with the 
various tints of sentimentality, sensuousness and dramatic 
stress can never age as years roll on but will always en- 
chant and fascinate. Minon-Vallin was a perfect Manon. 
Her interpretative skill is already known, but every season 
her Manon seems to gain in beauty and perfection. Bor- 
gioli, although a young tenor of little experience, sang the 
part of Des Grieux well. Panizza, although failing at 
times to bring out smaller finesses of the score, helped ably 
to make the evening a success, and “Manon” is certainly 
one of the star performances at the Colon this year. Every- 
thing seemed to have been well rehearsed and prepared. 
The chorus sang correctly for once and well in time, a very 
rare thing at the Colon. 

BarRIENTOS SHINES IN “Don PASQuaLe.” 

Bonetti is reviving several old war horses of times gone 
by for the sake of allowing Barrientos to shine to the’ full 
extent of her vocal charms. In Donizetti’s antiquated 

(Continued on page 41.) 











hearing some of your artist pupils. 
heard students with better tone quality, voice-placing and diction. 
was indeed an artistic satisfaction for me, and I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to express to you my admiration for your wonderful work 
and to wish you and your musical children every success. 
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Meet 


Reopening of Studios October 1, 1921 


To MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


From LEOPOLD AUER 


320 West 77th Street 
New York, May 3rd, 1921 
My Dear Mrs. Niessen-Stone, 


I recall with great pleasure the afternoon I spent at your home, 
I must say, that I cannot remember having 


Sincerely yours 
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50 West 67th Street, New York 
Phone, Columbus 1405 


Inquiries in the meantime to MISS EMMA BURKHARDT 


1764 Weeks Avenue, New York 
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ANNOUNCING 
Che AEOLIAN 
DUOAA. 


ie inpenat “Prano 


instrument created to meet an almost over- 
ph sete demand. 
A grand piano of excellent quality, distinctive and 
dainty in appearance, five feet, two inches long. 


Equipped with the miraculous Duo-Art Reproducing Action 
and all exclusive Pianola features. An instrument popular 
in size and popular in price; bringing with it the wonderful 
galaxy of exclusive Duo-Art Artists—the playing of 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Grainger, Ganz, Cortot, Novaes, 
Gabrilowitsch, over fifty of the greatest living pianists. 
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AEOLIAN GRAND DUO-ART PIANO, $2185 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL - NEW YORK 
LONDON - PARIS - MADRID 
SYDNEY - MELBOURNE 
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ELENA GERHARDT TO 
HAVE FULL SEASON 


Recital and Also an haneunan with Friends of Music 
Among New York Engagements 
Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer of international reputation, 


was interviewed a short time after her arrival here on July 
and a day or two prior to leaving for the Adirondacks, 


where she will pass the summer. The day set for the meet- 
ing was one of those recent “scorchers,” yet the heat was 
entirely forgotten when Mme. Gerhardt received the writer 


one of the spacious drawing rooms of her hostess, Mrs. 
Henry Goldman's home on the “steenth” floor of the only 
apartment house in the vicinity of Fifth avenue and Eighty- 

first street. The view was lovely and the breeze lovelier. 
Mme. Gerbiardt, gracious and charming in a flowing silk 
robe, talked with the writer on various points, but, most 
of all, she impressed one with her pleasure at again being 
n America and over the prospects of the excellent season 
that is being booked for her by her manager, Daniel Mayer. 
It was a lovely surprise for me to arrive and find that 
vy manager had a number of nice dates for me,” said the 
nger | shall have a busy season here until the end of 
February. From the middle of March on I am all booked 
up in Europe. I am also looking forward to appearing again 
n England, where 1 was a favorite before the war. They 
anted me there this season, but it was not possible. Kreis- 
er's splendid reception in the English capital somewhat 

res me of a cordial reception when I do appear. 

Mme. Gerhardt, I do not think they will resent 




















FLORENCE 


MAJOR Sings 
the Outstanding Ballad of 


the Season 














Do 
Dreams Come 
True 








“Dear Mr. Fischer 

Am featuring your song DO DREAMS COME 
TRUE by B. Sherman Fowler. I am more than 
delighted with this beautiful song and am scoring a 
big hit rhe lyrics by Mr, Lovell carry a beautiful 
sentiment 

I intend to use the song indefinitely. 

ery truly yours, 
Fiorence Mayor.” 











Price of song 40c postpaid 


CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, NEW YORK 
BOSTON: 380-382 Boylston St. 430-432 5. Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO 
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Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, etc., being sung in German. 
The war is over-——” 

“Yes,” she supplemented, “thank goodness! Why should 
music suffer? Singing the lieders in English detracts from 
the beauty, I think. Every word of the German corre- 
sponds exactly to every phrase of music written by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, and I think people—real music 
lovers—realize this. At my New York recital at the Town 
Hall on October 23 next I shall do two groups in German, 
besides Russian, Italian and new American songs, which 
I am going to work on this summer in the mountains.” 

Mmic, Gerhardt said she would also appear in New York 
on November 6 with the Friends of Music Society, when 
she will sing a Bach cantata and some songs of Gustav 
Mahler’s. Her dates will include an appearance with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski. 

“When did you tour this country last, Mme. Gerhardt?” 
asked the writer, remembering, however, her very success- 
ful New York recitals last winter. 

“In 1917, I was singing in California when war was 
declared, after which I returned to Europe. So you can 
imagine that it will be a great joy for me to sing here 
again. Last season those who attended my recitals in New 
York gave me a lovely reception. You see I was here 
but a short time, leaving in November and singing in 
Europe during January, house and March. My last 





Charlotte Fairchild Photo 
ELENA GERHARDT, 


Lieder singer. 


concert there this season was in Baden-Baden. And now,” 
she exclaimed with pleasure, “I am going to the Adiron- 
dacks to my friends’ beautiful camp, which I love, where 
outdoor exercise, jolly picnics and a good rest will put me 
in readiness for next season. One of the happiest recollec- 
tions of my life was a picnic to Racquette River last sum- 
mer, in the same mountains. After supper we paddled back 
slowly in the dusk to camp, catching glimpses now and then 
of the deer that ventured down to the water. It was so 
lovely !” * 4 


Irma Seydel Off for Europe 
Irma Seydel, the violinist, sailed for Europe last week 
aboard the Orbita. She will spend several months abroad, 
filling engagements in Germany, Austria, England, France, 
and other countries, and expects to return to this country 
early next winter in order to resume her regular American 
touring. 


Lecomte Seriously Ill 
Armand Lecomte, whose real name is Count Lealzi, the 
well known English singer and concert giver, is reported 
seriously ill in London. He was a close personal friend 
of the late Enrico Caruso. 
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The Stadium Concerts 


Avcust 9. 

The concert on Tuesday evening, August 9, opened with 
Henry Hadley’s joyous “In Bohemia” overture and includ- 
ed numbers by Dvorak, Bizet, Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, and 
Sibelius, ending with William Humiston’s colorful sketch, 

“A Southern Fantasy.” The soloist of the evening was 
Elsa Warde, lyric soprano, an artist pupil of Oscar Seagle 
and one of those chosen by the Stadium Audition Committee. 
Miss Warde’s singing fully justified her selection. She has 
a large, powerful voice of excellent quality and the vocal 
assurance with which she sang the difficult aria gave prom- 
ise of fine things to come for her in the future. The audience 
thoroughly approved of the way she rendered Micaela’s 
aria from “Carmen,” and would not be satisfied until she 
had given another charming number as an encore. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was her French diction in the aria 
which was commented upon by a great musician present 
in the audience. 

Avueust 10. 

On August 10, Victor Herbert and the Stadium or- 
chestra offered compositions by Goldmark, Verdi and 
Massenet, as well as others, all of which were rendered 
in a manner deserving of the tremendous ovation re- 
ceived. Mr, Herbert gracefully responded by giving as 
encores two of his own compositions—one from “Madam- 
oiselle Modiste” and the other from “Naughty Marietta.” 
Edgar Schofield was the soloist and he displayed a rich bass 
baritone of excellent quality and substantial in size. His 
workmanship is particularly clean and distinct, and he 
displayed real artistry in his interpretations. His selec- 
tions were an aria, “O tu Palermo!” from “I Vespri 
Siciliani,” and an aria, “O Thou Sublime Evening Star,” 
from “Tannhauser,” after which encores were demanded. 


Aucust 13, 

The Victor Herbert program on Saturday evening, 
August 13, attracted only a fair sized audience. In ad- 
dition to the orchestral numbers the soloist, Helen Adler, 
soprano, sang three Herbert numbers: “A Perfect Day,” 
from “Medelaine;” “When You're Away,” from “The 
Only Girl,” and “An American Serenade,” from “Her 
Regiment,” and as an insistent encore following “A Per- 
fect Day,” she gave “Chere Nuit.” Miss Adler created an 
exceedingly fine impression. She was recalled innumerable 
times. 

Avucust 14. 

On Sunday evening, August 14, perhaps due to the fall 
in temperature, the attendance was very small. The or- 
chestra on this occasion played with more spirit than at 
any previous concert, this being particularly noticeable in 
the two opening numbers, overture “Roman Carnival” and 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony. 

Samuel Gardner, who was soloist, gave a musicianly 
and well balanced performance of the andante and finale 
from Mendelssohn's violin concerto, which won him much 
spontaneous applause and many recalls, He was obliged 
to give an encore: “Meditation” from “Thais,” Massenet. 











JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Announces the opening of her Fall and Winter 
classes on 
Monday, September 12, 1921 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 1274 





Classes in voice culture, Italian and French Lyric 
Diction, Solfége and Dramatic Training. 


Hearings by Appointment 









































114 Morningside Drive 


Announcing the New York Studio of 


George Fergusson 


Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 15th 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


STUDIO DEVOTED TO FERGUSSON TONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
INTERPRETATION, COACHING AND COMPLETE VOCAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 


For Information and Terms Address 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 
New York City 
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BEAUTY OF VOICE 
Great Interpretative Skill 


Charm of Personality 


ARE 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


In the Recitals of 


LENORA 


SPARKES 


SOPRANO 





Metropolitan Opera Company 





Some Recent Press Tributes: 


As refreshing as all April days are supposed to be, Lenora Sparkes sang in Aeolian Hall last night. In a season of many sopranos 
Miss Sparkes’s charming manner and lilting voice were unique in their appeal—New York Evening Mail. 


Her tonal quality disclosed the /oveliness of her scale, and her fine phrasing and diction added to the pleasure derived from her 
delivery —New York Herald. 


Miss Sparkes’ excellent voice and artistic manner of singing have given pleasure in the opera house and in concert. They did so 
again last evening. There were intelligence, finish of style in her interpretations, a significant reproduction of what she sings. 
—New York Times. 


If either Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, or his beautiful co-artist, Miss Lenora Sparkes, or both, ever return to Memphis 
in joint recital again, if the Auditorium is not built, it will be necessary to put up the biggest circus tent to hold the crowd, judging 
from the overwhelming triumph of the two singers in recital last night at the Lyric Theater. Never since the days of De Reszke 
and others of a former day when the Metropolitan Opera Company in toto was wont to visit the Bluff City, has such a reception 
been given to two artists, or even a single one—not excepting the great Galli-Curci herself —Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


The suave legato of Miss Sparkes’ voice will linger long in one’s memory.—Detroit News. 


Lenora Sparkes, the English soprano, was in superb voice. Her tones were sweet and vibrant, and the warmth and finish of her 
singing awoke the enthusiasm of every listener.—Toronto Saturday Night. 


Her delivery was of that intense dramatic order which so characterized the “Great Caruso,” especially in the effective finales of 


the arias sung.—Wilmington, (Del.) Evening Journal. 





RECITAL CONCERT ORATORIO 





Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Publie Schools of New York City 














INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Value of Special Instruction for Talented Pupils, and the General Effect of This Work on the Morale of the School 


With each succeeding year instrumental teaching in high 
schools has gathered a steady momentum, but conditions 
are far from ideal, The one great obstacle in the way has 
been the inability to finance the subject. The training of 
special teachers of music both in elementary and high school 
has not included special emphasis on either instrumental 
practice or study. It has been generally recognized that it 
was sufficient for a teacher of music in the schools to be a 
pianist or a vocalist, and that any teaching of instruments 
was best accomplished by engaging specially trained musi 
cians ; 

The moment this is attempted it means an additional ex 
pense to the department of education, and for this reason 
progress has been slow. The Musica Courter has told of 
the fine work which is being done in the city of Rochester, 
N. Y.. and Oakland, Cal. There are many other places 
throughout the country that are doing equally fine work, 
and while the engaging of special teachers is no doubt the 
ideal way, it will be many years before such a scheme is 
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Ghje David Dannes Qusir School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


There can be no greater opportunity in 
this country for any student of composition 
than to study with so distinguished a 
master as 


ROSARIO 
SCALERO 


He not only brings to his work the finest traditions 
of the Italian and Viennese Schools, but gives a tech- 
nical mastery that allows individuality to express itself 
with the freedom of perfect control. 


157 East 74th Street New York 
Telephone, 0010 Rhinelander 











universally accomplished. In the meanwhile some method 

must be found to make it possible for teachers of music 

to handle successfully this problem without outside aid. 
PREPARATORY COURSES. 

How shall this be accomplished? Any musician will tell 
you that there is a “conducting” sense, just the same as 
there is a pianistic sense, or a vocal sense, and all teachers 
of music cannot be successful leaders of instrumental work. 
However, any musician with a natural adaptability, who 
has enjoyed some degree of success as a chorus conductor, 
can carefully acquire sufficient knowledge to carry on suc- 
cessfully the work so that it will not alone produce an ex- 
cellent orchestra within the school itself, but also actually 
lead toward the self training of the individual pupil. 

Conservatory and university courses have been more or 
less intolerant concerning the training of musicians in the 
knowledge of the orchestra and orchestral instruments. 
They have insisted upon a thorough course, rather than 
the superficial type of instruction which is bound to result 
in the hasty preparation for such a complete subject. We 
have viewed with considerable interest recent publications 
on the subject, and record with special mention a volume 
entitled “Orchestral Training,” by Mortimer Wilson. The 
series when completed will consist of five volumes—elemen- 
tary, intermediate, advanced, symphonic and choralistic. 

As Mr. Wilson expresses it himself: “Like Rome, the 
orchestra as an institution was not built in a day, and one 
cannot expect to bring a number of players together at once 
presenting a finished ensemble musical body to the public. 

A high school orchestra, like any other orchestra, must 
be built upon a solid structure. All our modern orchestras 
rehearse in sections—the woodwind, brass and violin groups 
forming three distinct and separated units. The average 
high school teacher makes the fundamental error of putting 
a group of players together and permitting them to play 
according to their ability, regardless of any attempt to 
segregate the players into elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades. Mr. Wilson has carefully prepared his work, 
first presupposing that the teacher will have a knowledge 
of the rudiments of orchestral ensemble, range and char- 
acter of instruments, and then proceeds to supply musical 
material for group practice, For example: the string sec- 
tion, being the foundation of the orchestra, is provided with 
ensemble work for violins—duo, trio and quartet arrange- 
ments; finally the piano is added to this group and you 
have a violin quartet with piano; later on the viola players 
are trained separately, then the cello players, and finally the 
string quartet. : 

The same method is followed for the woodwind section 
and the brass section. By such a system each particular 
group of players learns the art of ensemble for the special 
combinations which go to make the various choirs in the 
orchestra. The great advantage of such a scheme is that 
the teacher learns with the pupil, and, being more advanced 
in experience and technic, becomes through practice a mas- 
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SOPRANO 


Member of Metropolitan Opera Company 
On tour with Scotti Grand Opera Company 
From September 5 to November 1 
Personal Address: 120 Broadway, New York 











Transcontinental Tour Begins With NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, Friday Evening, October 28, 1921 
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HHusic Vemple of America, aw. 


(Peoples Grand Opera, Oratorio and Concert House ) 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Society of Music Lovers and Humanitariangs 


calls for volunteer vocal and: instrumental artists, singing and orchestral societies to take part 


| $20,000,000 SONG CAMPAIGN, 


the world’s greatest musical event, to extend from coast to coast, for the benefit of 


DISABLED AND NEEDY SOLDIERS. 

The first concert week of the series will begin in New York within the next two weeks, 
at a date to be announced shortly in the newspapers, and will take place at CARNEGIE HALL, 
HIPPODROME, BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC and all other available big theaters, 
churches and concert halls in Greater New York. 


Under the auspices of theVacation Camp Committee, 
of which GENERAL PERSHING is honorary chairman, for the benefit 
of CAMP COMRADE, Fire Island. 


BERTRAND DE BERNYZ, 


founder and director. 


58 W. 72nd Street, New York City 

















Phone: Columbus 3588 
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ter of ensemble playing. It is a simple matter then to 
assemble the various choirs and have an orchestra which 
not only plays in tune but also produces perfect ensemble. 

In the past the talents of the individual pupils have been 
developed by private teachers, and in violin playing par- 
ticularly it has been a constant source of annoyance to the 
teacher to be able to get a group of violinists to play well 
together, because they all have different methods of bow- 
ing and fingering. Mr. Wilson has carefully prepared 
these two elements, and if conscientiously followed will pro- 
duce the desired result. 

Tue LiteraTuRE oF THE SuBjEcT. 


There has been a great deal of material edited and pub- 
lished along lines of orchestral training and development, 
but the above mentioned is practically the first of its kind 
which so directly aids the school teacher in the preparation 
of a very difficult task. The conscientious worker will 
never be satisfied with a mere perfunctory performance 
by an orchestra in order to say that instruction of this kind 
is going on in high schools, but will be satisfied only when 
the work is so carefully systematized, managed and di- 
rected that it can take its place as a regular school sub- 
ject along with any other in the curriculum. There can be 
no more interesting exposition of music than that all the 
pupils who are playing in the big orchestra be given ‘an 
opportunity to play before the general assembly of the 
school, and show the decided progress which can be made. 
We congratulate Mr. Wilson on the work which he has 
been able to do up to the present, and we are looking for- 
ward with considerable interest to his future publications. 


Summer Music in Montreal 


Montreal, Canada, July 19, 1921.—Great success is crown- 
ing the community sing-songs, led by the Kiwanis Glee Club, 
on Fletcher's Field (the slope of the mountain), which 
were inaugurated June 29 and are to be held there every 
Wednesday evening during the summer. 

The program opened with the playing and singing of “O! 
Canada,” followed by folk songs, patriotic songs, old 
favorites in French, other favorites such as “Swanee 
River,” the ever popular “Alouette,” and also some war 
songs. 

The Vicker’s Boy Scouts’ Band, led by Bandmaster George 
McGruer, gave some selections during the intermission 
and the band played the national anthem at the close of the 
program. Between six and seven thousand men, women and 
children joined the first of these “sing-songs,” and by the 
third evening the crowd was estimated to have reached 
nearly fifteen thousand. 

The sailors who come to this port will be asked to join 
the community gatherings and give some of their chanteys 
and sea songs. 

Dusois Pupits 1n REcivAat. 

The recital by the pupils of the Belgian cellist, Prof. 
J. B. Dubois, who has been teaching in this city for nearly 
thirty years, took place in the Windsor recently. The pupils, 
among whom are some good talents, also displayed good 
training. The principal pieces given were concerto, op. 38, 
in C minor, ot J. de Swert, by Ernest Sidney; fantasie 
(“Le Desir”) of F, Servais, by Hershone, and allegro du 
concerto, op. 34, of A. Lindner, by W. Katz. 

Notes. 

A young pianist, August Descarries, of Lachine (a sub- 
urb of Montreal), is this year’s winner of “Le Prix 
d'Europe,” given by the provincial government, which 
awards the winner $3,000 to study in Paris. 

Mme. Melba, who arrived here on board the S.S. Me- 
gantic, of the White Star Line, on her return from Eng- 
land, attended the horse races during her visit in Montreal. 
She left June 15 for Vancouver, via the C. P. R., on her 
way to her home in Australia. 

The band of His Majesty’s Canadian Grenadier Guards, 
conducted by J. J. Gagnier, which played at Dominion Park 
the week of June 26, had a greater success than ever. 

Savator Issaurel left for France on Saturday morning, 
June 18, on the S.S. Megantic. He will be away for two 
months, returning later to take up his teaching again. 

Louis H. Bourdon, impresario, is at Ste. Agathe des 
Monts (Quebec) for the summer holidays, during which 
time he is preparing the tour for Clement, the famous 
French tenor. 


.M. 


Advantages of Yost Pupils 


Gaylord Yost, the new head of the violin department of 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, is a young man who has 
recently been gaining national prominence as a player and 
composer. Born in Ohio, he studied in this country and 
Europe, lastly with the Russian, Issay Barmas. He has 
made one concert tour of Europe, one of Central America, 
and three in this country from coast to coast. It is said 
that he was the first violinist to give an entire program of 
American works. His compositions, of which some twenty 
are already published, have been played by Zimbalist, Maud 
Powell, Albert Spalding and other celebrities. For six 
years he taught in the Indianapolis (Ind.) College of 
Musical Art. His personality and ability have made a strong 
impression, and the faculty feels that his pupils will have 
very unusual opportunities for the best musical develop- 
ment. 


Galli-Curci at Ocean Grove 


The requests for dates by Galli-Curci during this summer 
have been greater than ever, Although it was her desire, 
because of the magnitude of her forthcoming season, to 
spend the entire summer in rest and study, these demands 
for her appearance have been so insistent that arrange- 
ments have been made whereby she will give her fourth 
concert in the Ocean Grove Auditorium on August 20, this 
being preceded by her second appearance in Winona Lake 
on August 16. A number of other resorts had anticipated 
being able to present her during the summer, but her man- 
agers state that no other requests would be considered. 


Letz Quartet Re-engaged for Boston Recitals 


Last season the Letz Quartet gave programs on successive 
evenings for the Boston Art Club and the Harvard Musical 
Association. A similar arrangement has been. made for 
the ae season and the concerts will take place on March 
9 and 10. 
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It is reperted that Engelbert Humperdinck, who 
has left his Berlin home for a sojourn in a quiet 
part of the Rhine Valley, is at work on a new opera. 

6 “ 

A writer for the London Daily Mirror recently 
heard, for the first time, music produced from a 
hand saw. The performers were two American 
vaudeville artists who told the writer it had taken 
them seventeen years to make music out of a saw, 
whereupon he remarked: “It takes some people 
longer than that to get music out of a piano.” 

RE: 

Sir Thomas Beecham is not what might be called 
penniless, even if he is a bankrupt. The trustees 
of his father’s estate have paid him £20,000 a year, 
and continuance of this payment has been recently 
sanctioned by an English court. Most of us could 
manage to struggle along on that amount, even 
though a pound is a long way from being worth 
$5 today. 

‘ einen 

It is whispered, as Town Topics might say, that 
a prima donna almost as prominent in lighter musi- 
cal circles as Geraldine in grand opera, is getting on 
with her husband no better than the Metropolitan 
star with hers. Look for more headlines soon. 
Nothing nearer as to the persons involved except to 
say that not only did the wife change her name, but 
the husband also, 

-#-——-- 

conditions must be very bad on the 
western coast of South America, Last week the 
Musica, Courter told of a French opera company 
whose projected trip to Peru had to be abandoned, 
and now it appears that an Italian company en- 
gaged for Valparaiso and other Chilean cities by the 
Impresario Salvati has also been notified—luckily 
before it had left Italy—that it would be impossible 
to give the season, 


Business 


4 
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The Stadium concerts ended for this year last 
evening, after the shortest season in their record— 
six weeks, The guarantee raised this year was only 
about $40,000—people were much more reluctant to 
give than in former years, for one reason or another 

and the deficit will just about use up this amount. 
The average attendance was, on the whole, some- 
what higher than ever before, but the expenses also 
were higher, owing vo the necessity, because of the 
musicians’ strike, of selecting and importing the 
orchestra, almost at a day’s notice, which meant high 
salaries and something like $2,000 for transporta- 
tion of the men alone. Both the conductors, Henry 
Hadley and Victor Herbert, were decidedly suc- 
cessful and scored distinctly with the audiences. 
With many unusual handicaps to contend against, it 
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was as successful as any Stadium season has been; 
another year, with conditions more nearly approach- 
ing the normal, receipts and expenditures are sure 
to come nearer balancing. 

ee rd 

Both sides seem to have settled down to trench 
warfase in the Farrar-Tellegen controversy. No 
news during the past week except a few statements, 
denied with the same haste and earnestness with 
which they were made. The Sun prophesied a 
reconciliation, Mebbe—and again mebbe not! 

a 

It is reported that there is to be a season of 
opera in Mexico City during September in celebra- 
tion of the centennial of Mexican independence. 
The company, as listed, looks rather weak on the 
feminine side, Julia Claussen being the best known 
artist among the women singers, with Martinelli, 
Schipa and De Luca announced to bear the brunt 
for the other sex. Bavagnoli, who failed to shine 
particularly at the Metropolitan a few seasons ago, 
is one conductor, with Agide Jacchia—decidedly his 
superior—for the other. We shall see what we 
shall see! 

—_———-@-- 

Nothing new in the situation of the striking musi- 
cians! ‘Certainly the absence of the orchestras has 
not detracted from the attendance at the theaters; 
which, with the turn of the weather for the cooler, 
have been much fuller than they were before the 
musicians went out. We look for an adjustment 
of the trouble by the end of the current week or 
within a few days after. An orchestra of seventy- 
five selected from the strikers is to give three con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall on three successive evenings 
beginning tomorrow, any profits which may accrue 
from them to be applied to the strike relief. One 
is inclined to be skeptical about the financial suc- 
cess of summer concerts in Carnegie Hall, however 
good, 

PREEREW CNnamcen 

Last week we received a letter from a music 
loving friend in Sydney, N. S. W., an extract from 
which is well worth publishing since the writer has 
no personal interest of any sort in Levitzki’s success 
or non-success. Said he: “You will no doubt have 
had a full report of Levitzki’s Sydney season, but 
it may interest you personally to know—apart from 
all daily press puffs—that he has undoubtedly caused 
the greatest sensation here of any visiting artist, 
vocal or instrumental, for many years. His ninth 
recital (and a matinee at that!) was his biggest 
house, and seven out of the nine were absolute 
capacity in a house that holds at ordinary prices be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000. ° He is due to return in 
August and will make three appearances with the 
State Orchestra in addition to further recitals. En- 
closed cuttings will show that his Melbourne season 
bids fair to outdo the Sydney one.” 

ee 
INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 


We have received and noted with great interest 
the announcement of a prize competition for a 
chamber music work just sent us by the Circolo 
degli Artisti of Turin, Italy. Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, 
the principal American patron of chamber music, 
has for several years past annually offered a cham- 
ber music prize of $1,000. This was won last year, 
it will be remembered, by the Italian composer, 
Malipiero, and in offering its prize for international 
competition, the Turin organization makes it pos- 
sible for an American composer to return the com- 
pliment by winning the Italian prize—provided he 
can write the best work. This new competition is 
particularly interesting as emphasizing the true in- 
ternationalism of music today. As far as we can 
remember, this is the first instance of a European 
society offering a prize open to the composers of the 
entire world. The announcement is as follows: 


Notice or CoMPETITION. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, in coéperation with 
the Double Quintet Society of Turin, announces an inter- 
national competition for a chamber music composition for 
all or part of the following instruments: First violin, 
second violin, viola, cello, doublebass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. 

The conditions are as follows: 

1. The composition may be of any style and must be 
written for at least seven of the above mentioned instru- 
ments, among which the wind instruments are to play a part. 

2. Its performance should not last over forty minutes. 

3. Italian and foreign composers may compete with un- 
published works (even if already written) that have not 
been performed in public. 

4. Limit for receipt of manuscripts is fixed, without any 
prolongation whatever, for December 21, 1921. Those 
pieces, however, which prove to have been mailed under 
registered cover within the aforesaid limit will be looked 
upon as delivered in due time. 

5. Every work must be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing name, surname and address ‘of the 
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competing person and bearing on the outside a motto that 
is so repeated on the first page of the composition, which 
is to be forwarded to the Circolo degli Artisti, Turin, Italy, 
via Bogino No. 9, under registered cover. Besides the 
complete score of the work a score of the part of every 
single instrument is to be sent in. 

6. The jury, consisting of five or seven members, will 
be appointed by the board of directors of the Circolo not 
later than October 31, 1921. There is no appeal from the 
jury’s decision. It is also empowered to point out to the 
board of directors of the club those works which it con- 
siders worth performance in addition to the prize winning 
compositions, 

7. An indivisible first prize of 5,000 lire shall be assigned 
to the work which proves deserving of it, 

8. A second prize of 3,000 lire, to be divided or not 
according to the judgment of the jury, shall be allotted to 
the work or works which are considered as being the next 
best after the one first rewarded. 

9. The pieces shall be performed for the first time by the 
Double Quintet of Turin in the course of the spring of 
1922 at the Circolo degli Artistii The composers are 
earnestly requested to add to the score a reduction for 
piano in order to facilitate the task of the jury. 


10, The prize winning works shall remain the composer's 
property. The manuscript scores and parts of the same 
shall remain the property of the Circolo degli Artisti. 

11. The prize winning compositions shall be made part 
of the repertory of the Double Quintet of Turin, to whom 
the composers are bound to reserve the right of sole per- 
formance in Italy during a period of two years from the 
date of the closing of the competition. 

Turin, June, 1921. 


seinvesanaetlliiaateenties 
HUNEKER ON CARUSO 


Last winter, when Caruso was so dangerously ill, 
James Gibbons Huneker prepared for the New York 
World an appreciation of the great tenor which was 
published in that paper immediately after the tenor’s 
death. From it we cull two or three paragraphs 
of special interest. Here is the way Huneker lined 
up great names in the world of musical artists : “The 
happy few who seem as of yesterday are, in the 
musical world: Patti, Rubinstein, Liszt, Rubini, 
Chopin—as pianist—Paganini, Malibran and _ Lilli 
Lehmann, Great exemplars. To this brief list is 
now added Caruso.” Of this list only one survives, 
though Patti died very recently. The only survivor 
is Lilli Lehmann, and it is interesting to think that, 
though well over seventy years of age, she sang in 
public only last week at the Salzburg Festival. 

In another paragraph he says: “What a Lohen- 
grin he would have been, what a Parsifal, yes, even 
a Tristan! He knew every note of these roles. 
Once for my delectation he hummed the plaintive 
measures of the dying Tristan, Tears came to my 
eyes, so penetratingly sweet was his tone, so pathetic 
his phrasing.” It was our impression that Caruso 
had sung the role of Lohengrin in Italian—at La 
Scala, if we are not mistaken—but we cannot verify 
it at the moment. Since the day of Jean De Reszke, 
there has been no one who could really make enjoy- 
able for us the long death scene of Tristan at the 
beginning of the third act. How glorious the superb 
music would have been in Caruso’s marvelous tones 
and sung with his superb artistry! That scene is the 
great endurance test of all opera, and none of the 
singers of today are equal to it. 

Further on he recalls the great tenors whom he 
had heard in his long career as a critic: “I have 
heard tenors from Brignoli, so fat that he waddled, 
to the Spaniard, Gayarre; from Italo Campanini to 
Masini, Nicolini and the stentorian Tamagno. No 
one of these boasted the luscious voice of Caruso. 
Some have outpointed him in finesse, Bonci; 
Tamagno outroared him; Jean De Reszke had more 
personal charm and artistic subtlety; there have 
been fierier Turridus and more sympathetic Don 
Joses, but Caruso’s natural voice was paved with 
lyric magic, it was positively torrential in its golden 
mellowness. When in his prime, full of verve and 
unaffected gayety—think of ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ and 
‘Martha’—he was unapproachable. There were 
many of us who would rather have been Caruso than 
ruler of these United States.” Of those mentioned 
in the above paragraph, Jean De Reszke, Bonci and 
(so we are informed) Masini are still alive. De 
Reszke, who was wise enough to retire at the full 
height of his powers, is vigorous and active at 
seventy-three, busily engaged in training the young- 
er generation who tread the path along which he 
so successfully progressed. Masini, now seventy- 
six years old, is presumably living in retirement in 
Italy, while Bonci, the same fine vocalist as ever, 
still pursues his career. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that both James Gib- 
bons Huneker, author of the article, and James F. 
Bradshaw, of the World composing room, to whom 
was regularly entrusted the task of deciphering 
Huneker’s minute handwriting, passed away in the 
few months between the time Huneker’s article was 
written and the death of the great artist to whom 
he paid tribute. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Often we wonder whether the Malthusian theory, 
famous in economics, will work out in music, and 
bring about the day when there shall be in the world 
more music teachers than pupils. 

eRe 

We shall not hazard any guess as to what would, 
under those circumstances, become of the teach- 
ers. We are told by Benjamin De Casseres, how- 
ever, what is fast becoming of the authors. He 
says in a recent issue of the New York Times Book 
Review, that the “literary genius of the country is 
now divided into two classes—those who write for 
the ‘movies’ and those who write advertisements.” 
Present day musicians also are divisible into two 
classes—those who play and sing for the recording 
companies and those who would like to. 

eRe 

De Casseres remarks feelingly: ‘“Today some of 
the best-written matter that is printed in America 
introduces a new shoe, a new automobile tire, a sale 
of clothing, a new alarm clock, a rubber heel or life 
insurance. The strongest and most powerful pens 
compete to focus your attention on the advantages 
of investing your cash in a certain company or to 
rouse your imagination to the sticking and buying 
point in the matter of food and socks and sealing 
wax. It is the survival of the brainiest.” 

ere 

According to De Casseres, “the Shakespeare of 
shoes and the Poe of pants will soon be born— 
they will be both Americans. In the America of the 
future great poets will not only be born, but they 
will be paid—by advertising agencies.” 

arm e 

“Who were the false prophets?” the Sunday 
school teacher asked the’ musical child. The wise 
infant replied: “Those music critics who predicted 
that Strauss and Debussy never would succeed, and 
that Heifetz and Galli-Curci were one-season won- 
ders whose box office success and popularity with 
the public could not last more than a twelyemonth 


at most.” 
nme 


As an added proof of the universality of grief 
over Caruso’s untimely demise, and of the wide 
circles affected by it, one need only mention that 
even such a utilitarian journal as The Market and 
Investment Review (August 5) of Wall Street, 
New York, gave up its front cover to a whole page 
editorial, “The Magic of Melody,” eulogizing 
Caruso’s art, praising him as a potent civilizing in- 
fluence, and citing the general sorrow over his pass- 
ing as an indication of a fine note in present day 
humanity. The Market and Investment Review 
draws this optimistic conclusion: 

Much has been said recently concerning the decadence of 
the human race, and many learned essays have been penned 
to prove that, as an aftermath of the World War, ethics, 
morals and kindly human impulses have been relegated to 
the things of yester-year. The hush of sorrow and the 
universal testimony to Caruso, the singer, is a fitting answer 
to these dark-visioned critics who delight in picturing in 
somber colors the retrogression of the race, and who de- 
plore the absence of that feeling of individual obligation 
to the community which we are told distinguished our re- 
vered forefathers. It is perhaps a bit far-fetched in a 
journal of this nature to enter into a discussion on mat- 
ters of this kind, but the fact unquestionably remains that 
the finer impulses and emotions stirred by achievements 
such as those of the great singer, and the revealing of the 
better side of our natures, stirred by the loss of the beau- 
tiful, unerringly indicate that the qualities necessary to give 
impulse to the forward reachings for progress and per fee- 
tion that were temporarily interrupted by war’s grim de- 
mands, were only lying dormant, and that as each succeed- 
ing day leaves the clouds of conflict farther behind, our 
thoughts and actions will be directed to a resumption of the 
onward march of civilization. 

nme 

And to a resumption of buying stocks in Wall 

Street. 
neme*, 

Geraldine Farrar seems to think that in Lou Tel- 
legen’s case the term “matinee idol” should be 
changed to “matinee idle.” 

nee 

To prove how much old Aristotle knew when he 
said that music makes its devotees harmonious, 
one has only to regard the orchestras, orchestral 
boards and musical unions all over the United States. 

nme 

Strange that Lloyd-George and Briand do not 
call in Paderewski to help fix up the Silesian squab- 
ble between Germany and Poland. Paderewski is 
in California taking a vacation from premiering, but 
doubtless he would be glad to get into harness again 
and resume his startling diplomatic career. It is a 
gross libel—and we do not intend to utter it—that as 


a statesman Paderewski is one of the best living 
players of Liszt Hungarian rhapsodies, 


nee 
Los Angie Athletic Club, 
ednesday, July 13, 1921. } 


Editor Variations: 

Dear Sir :—lI see by your startling column that the silly 
season for ready rhymsters now is on, and I venture to 
submit the following couplets and things: 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch—Benno Moisiewitsch, 
Who says that these names won't rhyme? 
It’s true the feet will hardly meet 

When scanned in musical time. 

But by my troth, I like them both, 

And will give them many a dime. 


And I enjoy the cheerful racket 
Of the voice of Arthur Hackett. 


They say his brother as Des Grieux 
Can sing like a streak, mon dieu, mon dieu! 


And thrilling is the mellow roar 
That comes from Lucien Muratore. 


Singer and actor debonair 
Is Sefior Vincent Ballester. 


I’m glad the Metropolitan family 
Includes our own young Mario Chamlee. 


Devotees will wear a path 
To the feet of Werrenrath. 


Not by yells, nor yet by smells, 
Does Mary Garden weave her spells. 


Hinkle, Hinkle, handsome star, 
How we wonder where you are; 
Glad to hear you, late or soon, 
Singing like a Witherspoon. 


For dash and brilliance few there are 
To compare with Geraldine Farrar. 


Though we admire Julia Culp, 
She only seems to rhyme with gulp. 


And so I turn to celebrate 
The winsome charms of Maggie Teyte 


Anna Roselle, Rosa Ponselle, 
Lazzari, too, can sing quite well. 


\ sight our eyes delight to feast on 
Is when “La Tosca” has an Easton. 


For Rosina’s roguish folly 
Give me Bernice di Pasquali. 


And in the same part Queena Mario 
Would break the heart of a Lothario. 


So youth and beauty set the pace 

And with these belles we gladly place 

The beautiful face and the swinging grace 
Of the irresistible Anna Case. 


But Frieda Hempel’s charms divine 
(Youth and voice and training fine, 
Queen in Mozart's royal line) 
Deserve a nobler verse than mine. 
Tyston Linpsey Frasier, 


I like Alexander Bloch, 
He never teaches by the clock. 
GP, .S, 
Mildred Dilling 
If you’re willing 
You may play 
All the day 
Just for me, 
be Hg 22 


The man I hate is Cuthbert Mollar, 
A tenor who sings through his collar. 
Ajax. 
I'll bellow it first or I'll bellow it tenth, 
The pianist I like is that sweet Herma Menth. 
M. B. H. 
Leonard Liebling, you're my sort, 
for you make your writings short. 
Say 
Whene’er I think of Myrna Sharlow 
I’m always saying, “Kathleen Parlow,” 
And when my mind’s on Kathleen Parlow 
I’m sure to blurt out “Myrna Sharlow.” 
Confucius, 
I love the jokes of Willy and Nilly 
That: always seem so delightfully silly. 
Theda Bartlett. 
The girl I hate is Flossy Beerude, 
She always plays that C sharp prelude. 
B 


©: T. 
Of all the birds in Nature’s temple 
There is not one as sweet as Hempel! 
E. B. S. 
And if they'd call her Frieda Himple 
I'd rhyme my ravings round her dimple! 
A. Y. 


The one who, most of all, is human, 
To my belief is Robert Schumann. 


The thing that rhymes with David Bispham 
Is—how I hate to say it!—crisp ham. 
M. B. H. 
nme 
While the diplomats abroad are fighting for bal- 
ance of power, a silent but most intense battle is 
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going on among the various capitals for the musical 
leadership of Europe. The smoke of this conflict 
still remains too thick to enable the onlooker to de- 
termine upon the winner. However, what with the 
Covent Garden Opera closing, the Paris Grand 
Opera given over to the movies, and the concerts 
in both cities not overburdened with audiences, the 
betting of shrewd observers is beginning to veer 
toward Berlin. 
nme 


One of the strange phenomena bred by the war 
is that Italy and Spain daily are becoming more 
symphonic and Germany and Austria more operatic. 

nme 


M. B. H. hurls this at our editorial department : 
“On page 36 of the Musicat Courter of July 28, 
I notice a picture of a man standing before a large 
building. Underneath the photograph is an ex 
planation reading, ‘Julius Daiber, who is spending 
part of the summer abroad in front of the Dresden 
Opera.’ Could you tell me what part of the sum 
mer he has been standing there, and why ?” 


Ree 


Something should be done to cure prima donnas 
and tenors of their. aversion for fame and _ their 
passion for obscurity. 


RRe 


From Scranton comes a letter: “It is good to read 
your honest pessimism once in a while regarding 
the real musical knowledge and the actual musical 
sincerity of our nation. It sickens me to listen all 
the time to the chorus of uplifters and ‘glad’ op 
timists who think that by imagining America to be 
the most musical country in the world, they actually 
make it so. What childish rot!) What unspeakable 
nincompoops such persons are, what self-seekers, 
mutual admiration devotees, and ‘you-scratch-my 
back-and-I’ll-scratch-yours’ grafters! It is like a 
fresh breeze to have you point out the actual con- 
dition of things and to observe that although you 
are a New Yorker, you have been left untouched by 
awe and adoration of those musical interests in the 
metropolis which represent a large money invest 
ment, and that you have a broad, national outlook, 
with a clear understanding of what America needs 
desperately in the way of true culture and musical 
insight.” 

ene 

Stop, stop, friends! We are being deluged with - 
suggestions for our summer reading. First of all, 
the summer is drawing to a close, and secondly, we 
have stopped reading and taken to practising Bach 
fugues and Godowsky transcriptions. We will, 
however, consider the perusal of the two volumes 
which “Bookworm” recommends, “A Short Manua! 
of Forest Management,” by H. Jackson, and “Den 
Attiske Tragoidia I Theaterhistorisk Belysning,” 
by Egill Rostrup (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Bog 
handel. 1921). 

ere 


What has become of the old fashioned habit of 
playing piano duets? Perhaps there was no one 
left who wished to be “secondo.” At any rate the 
tribe of “quatre main” performers appears to be 
extinct. 

eee 


As in the case of all other crowns, that of Caruso, 
too, will bring forth many pretenders as claimants. 
eee 

Clara Butt declares that the public is tired of 
frivolous music. Mme. Butt is mistaken. When 
the public closes its eyes while listening to merry 
strains, that is not a sign of somnolence but of ecsta 
tic delight. 

Rene 

Mr. B. Baer agrees with us that there is some 
thing wrong about the daily newspapers and their 
ideas of news. For instance, says Mr. B. B., “you 
get two front pages for divorce and only two back 
lines for a golden wedding celebration.” 

ene 

And Mlle. Lenglen, on her arrival here, got as 
much notice as d’Indy would like to have when he 
reaches these shores next winter. 

nere*e 

But what would you? Babe Ruth is front-paged 
every time he hits a baseball into the skies. Bach 
touched the skies with his B minor mass but never 
made the front page. 

a 

Proving, according to the logic of the average 
newspaper reader, that the baseball bat is mightier 
than the B minor mass. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


° 
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“HOW TO ARRIVE?” 


“and that is what interests us most: How 
to arrive?” 

This plirase is found in an article in The Etude 
and suggests a world of thought. “How to arrive?” 
It is, mdeed, the thought that interests the great 
majority of musicians more than any other single 
thing in the world. “How to arrive?” It is to dis- 
cover that many a musician reads the music papers, 
books on music biographies of musicians, studies 
new compositions, digs into the classics, goes back 
even to ancient tomes in search of the elusive, mys- 
terious philosopher’s stone or the magic fountain 
of success. Some there are who succeed, not in 
winning success, but in accustoming themselves to 
their lack of success, adjusting themselves to the 
size of their own skin, like a tight fitting suit that 
gives little play for freedom of action but is reason- 
ably comfortable, when you get used to it. Some 
there are who struggle on and on, clawing with their 
bleeding hands at the rough stone of the sheer preci- 
pice that leads to the promised land, only to fall 
at last, like Olive Shreiner’s “Hunter,” with noth- 
ing to show for their pain and travail but a single 
white feather that drifts slowly down upon their 
fading sight. 

If it were always merely a matter of talent there 
would remain little to be said, but it is by no means 
so simple. There are many who possess talent al- 
most amounting to genius; some, in fact, who pos- 
sess actual genius, yet remain always in the ranks 
of the failures. There are many, too, who possess- 
ing only very moderate talent, arrive at least to a 
success of esteem and to material success as well. 
Nor is it a matter of energy and determination on 
the one side and sloth on the other. For many are 
the talents who strive with might and main to attain 
the desired goal only to see lesser men pass them 
and look back upon them, if not with contempt, at 
least with pity. Occasionally there are talents that 
seem to fade and die, or who wander off upon some 
path that leads them further and further away from 
the sunlit heights of success. Sometimes it seems 
as if these were striving to be greater than them- 
selves, as if they were directing their steps towards 
a distant ideal to the attainment of which their very 
nature is unfitted. 

Is such effort praiseworthy? Or is it contempt- 
idle, as well as stupid? Put yourself in their place. 
You say to yourself: “I will be a Bach, a Beetho- 
ven, a Wagner, or will be nothing. Facile success 
I am ashamed of; I cannot stoop to popularity. To 
me, art is a religion, a shrine upon which I place 
the votive tablet of my entire life, my hopes, my very 
soul if need be.” 

But how many are there who think thus? Are 
not such wanderings far more frequently the re- 
sult of conceit, of mad self-deception, of the pigmy 
who wishes himself a giant, and to whom the wish 
becomes father of the thought? And is there any- 
thing praiseworthy about that? 

Instinct, tells us that there is not. The whole 
world condemns such an attitude. Something in 
our inner being revolts against it, repulses it as we 
repulse physical deformity or moral degeneracy. 
We know that such a concept is a danger to the 
human race and we stamp it out as we would some 
dire pest or death-dealing plague. 

And why is this? It is because the continued ad- 
vance of the human race the very existence of the 
human race, still depends, and will always depend, 
in spite of the vaunted discoveries of science, upon 
the purity of our unsullied, unmarred and unper- 
verted human instinct. It brings us back to the 
most primal of all instincts, the instinct of life, of 
existence, of self preservation, the preservation of 
the race, 

Does this seem to lead us far afield into the 
abstruse domain of philosophy? That, indeed, is 
only in the seeming, for all investigation must be 
founded upon basic principles and even the most 
practical guide to conduct must be built up upon 
fundamental truths. Furthermore no guide to con- 
duct is possible in such a broad field of considera- 
tion as that with which we are dealing except it be 
equally broad, so broad as to cover a whole world 
of human psychology, a thousand thousand individ- 
ual cases that cry out despairingly from the depths. 

For no two of us are alike. So utterly different 
are we in fact that it is impossible for any one of us 
to tell our story even to the most sympathetic lis- 
tener. Although we be surrounded with a world 
of human beings, warm hearted Christian spirits 
only too glad tagstretch out.a helping hand, yet are 
we alone. In our own prison house we live, peep- 
ing out into the world beyond us, but conscious 
always of the dark spectre of our own limitations, 
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our own problems our sole bedfellow from birth to 
death. 

Yet the spectre may be laid. How? By simple 
honesty, by being ourselves. Each of us is en- 
dowed with a self-knowledge—call it instinct if you 
will-—by which we may know what possibilities lie 
before. We know figuratively speaking, the length 
of our arms, how far we may reach. “How to 
arrive?” The inevitable counter question is: “Ar- 
rive where ?” 

If we, knowing that our power is small, set out 
to reach the infinite, do we do so with the belief 
that we will ever arrive? No! We set out upon 
the life-long journey through the valley of self-de- 
ception, the valley of despair. Nay! More than 
that, we set out upon a life-long attempt to deceive 
others. We settle down to insincerity. And, grad- 
ually, we almost succeed in deceiving ourselves— 
almost, but not quite, for in our innermost con- 
sciousness we are aware of the hideous spectre grin- 
ning over our shoulder. 

“How to arrive?” Why, by the simplest means 
in the world, by simple honesty. Show your own 
face to the world, not a mask. Give your own 
thoughts to the world, not those borrowed from 
teachers or from greater artists or greater musicians 
than yourself. Every musician by vocation has 
something to give and may easily arrive at a point 
where that may be given freely. And if you are not 
a musician by vocation, can you really ever expect 
to arrive anywhere ? 
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IMPROVEMENT 


On another page of this issue there is a detailed 
account of the recent convention of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein at Nuremberg, where a large 
number of new works by German composers were 
presented. The interesting thing is that the Musica 
Courter’s correspondent, Albert Noelte, well known 
himself among the younger composers, does not find 
a single work in all the list that seems to him praise- 
worthy; the best he can do is to describe some as 
promising. As related in last week’s paper, Paul 
Bekker, the Frankfort critic, one of the foremost 
in Germany, agreed entirely with Mr. Noelte, de- 
ploring the mediocrity of the compositions and the 
apparent decadence of the creative musical spirit 
among Germans. This is the healthiest sign we 
have seen for a long time. If the Germans will 
emerge from their attitude of smug self-satisfaction 
with everything they do, and take themselves to 
task, there is every reason to hope for an improve- 
ment. It was, indeed, this consciousness of 
superiority that to a large extent was responsible 
for their risking the war which was their downfall. 
Perhaps the readjustment period will bring forth 
something new and good in art as well as in other 
fields. At least self-criticism is the first step in 
the right direction. Another hopeful sign in the 
case of the A. D. M. is that it seems to have passed 
into the hands of the younger generation, Ten 
years ago it was a mutual admiration society con- 
trolled principally by Richard Strauss, Max Schil- 
lings and Sigmund Hausegger, with Philipp Wolf- 
rum, of Heidelberg, for the tail of the kite, who 
patted each other on the back and told each other 
how good they were. 


———e- -- - 


NO TICKETS FOR BILL 

There is a funny man on the Manila, P. I., Daily 
Bulletin. His name is Bill Miller and his column 
is called “To You I Tell It.” Manila has been visit- 
ed recently by a well known violinist. Bill Miller 
wrote a funny article about said violinist which, as 
a matter of fact, was extremely good advertising 
for him; but his violinistic dignity was tarnished 
and what happened to Bill Miller was explained by 
him the following day in his own column, as fol- 
lows: 

“I threttened yesterdy to rite a critassizm on fiddle-play- 
ing today, but this cannot be did on akkount of I havving 
got the manidjer of a well-knone fiddler peevish becauz 
of sumthing I says abbout him and they took away my 
passes and I am not no sucker to go and pay my hard- 
urned kash to heer just one fiddler, when for the same 
munney I can heer a hole band with dansing and drinks 
and so 4th thrun in. é ; 

“It seems like this bird diden’t like the way I ritt abbout 
this heer well-knone fiddler being good enuff to get a job 
at Lerma or Santa Annie Cabbaray, and so I am sorry | 
sed it now and I take it all back. i 

“That is the wurst abbout this heer noozpaper bizness, 
it is so unsertin and the bird that wanted to drag you up 
to a bar with him for a drink yesterdy is libel to tern rite 
around and bild a shanty on yur eye the next day and not 
charje you nuthing for the lumber. Heer a wile back I 
rote a artickle abbout a well-knone Guvner Jeneral and it 
was popiler with everybody but him, and he got so mad 
abbout it he wanted to have mie exported out of heer. 

“It shood of lurned me a lesson, but I gess I am like the 


littel boy that lit a match and tutched off a keg of gun- — 
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powder with it, to see if the power wood go off, and it 
went off all rite and so did he and when his rellitivs finelly 
gathered up enuff of him for a respectibble fewneral, the 
dizeased body looked more like hash than like a refined 
corpse, and what I meen by this terrible exsample is that 
I won’t nevver lurn untill it is too late. 

“I was all reddy to rite a good critassizm on fiddle-play- 
ing, too, but of coarse thair ain’t no sence in krying over 
spilled out milk, as the good ole saying says. 

“But every cloud is got a silver lining inside of it, as 
the Pote so solefully says, and if | wood of went, | wood 
of had to of set in between the Regler Critick and a long- 
hare musick luvver, and you cood just immajin me setting 
thair with these birds chooing the fat with thair hybrow 
muzickle pow-wow, like a rose in between 2 thorns,” 

--@- 


IMPRESSIONISM 


A disgusted friend of ours recently said that 
impressionisai was resorted to only by those artists 
who have not enough skill to express themselves 
clearly. No doubt, the word impressionism is very 
loosely used. We are certain that many persons do 
not know the meaning of it at all. We heard a 
pianist described as impressionistic because he did 
not attend to details and made a great blur with 
the pedal to cover up the intricate passages he could 
not play very correctly. A composer is often called 
impressionistic when he uses a full orchestra and 
a vast quantity of changing harmonies to disguise 
his lack of thematic material. 

Impressionism really belongs more to pictures 
than to music. The trained eye of the painter sees 
far more than the ordinary eye notices. Conse- 
quently painters for a long time put more detail into 
their pictures than the average man could discover 
in hours of study. Some painters maintained that 
a picture should only represent the general impres- 
sion the eye received when it first glanced at a 
face or a landscape. 

Photographers likewise are divided into two 
camps. One school is filled with admiration for the 
marvels of the modern anastigmatic lens with its 
ability to see and record ten times as much as the 
sharpest human eye. The other school likes sup- 
pression of detail, softness of outline, general im- 
pressions. ‘The disciples of this school prefer a far 
less Argus-eyed lens, and one that puts a hazy blur 
over the outlines of a portrait. Thus school is 
called fuzzy-wuzzy by the other school. A devout 
fuzzy-wuzzyist is supposed to kick his tripod dur- 
ing the exposure so as to spread the picture agree- 
ably over various parts of the plate. 

When we turn to music, however, we have more 
difficulty in explaining what impressionism is. Per- 
haps the word does not belong to the musicians’ 
vocabulary. Paintings and photographs represent 
objects with more or less detail, more or less vaguely. 
But music requires no objects to represent. It is 
either emotional or not emotional. It may be con- 
trapuntal in style or monodic, with elaborate har- 
monies. The harmony may be good or bad, and 
the counterpoint may be poor or excellent. But can 
there be an impression of counterpoint—an impres- 
sion of harmony? The object of harmony and 
counterpoint and melody in music is to stir the 
emotions. Then what is an impression of the emo- 
tions being stirred? Perhaps we do not clearly 
understand impressionism in music ourselves. We 
often get the impression that the composer has 
nothing to say, but that is not the kind of impres- 
sion he started out to make. 

A police report of a murder case belongs to 
realism. Every detail is noted and set down in an 
unemotional way. The case is explicitly described. 
Nothing is left to the imagination. But a sensitive 
young woman who happened to see a man murdered 
would receive such a shock to her nervous system 
that her face and manner could not fail to impress 
anyone who saw her. In music, however, a murder 





- cannot be described as a policeman describes it, nor 


can the impression of the young woman’s nerve 
shock be expressed. 

Must we conclude, then, that our friend was right 
when he said that impressionism was resorted to 
only by those artists who have not enough skill to 
express themselves clearly? J. S. Mill, in the intro- 
duction to his “Logic” points out that many disputes 
occurred in the olden times merely because the dis- 
putes did not understand the terms they were using. 
So it might be wise for those who argue for or 
against impressionism in music-to explain to each 
other the supposed meaning of the word. 

-—— + O--— 
A CARUSO MEMORIAL CONCERT 


How pleased Caruso would be if he could know 
that the memorial concert in tribute to him given 
at the Stadium Monday evening last week resulted 
in a profit of $1,200 which went to the benefit of 
the Italian hospital in this city. But perhaps he 
does know ! 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 








The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music 
students, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some 


of the answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 

1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one 
—very essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 
be acquired after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 

2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper 


study of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 


4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? 
In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? nd 


primarily to be players, not teachers? 


Should not all music students aspire 


should these distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued 


by students? 


LEOPOLD AUER 


1. Musical history and my personal experience prove 
the fact that almost all great virtuosi were also prodigies ; 
which is an evidence of their hav 
ing acquired all the necessary tech 
nic of their art before their seven 
teenth year. It does not follow, 
however, that all prodigies would 
necessarily become great artists 
After the age of twenty-one it is 
only with great difficulty that one 
could possibly acquire perfect com 
mand over the technical resources of 
an instrument 

y - At the conservatories of Pet 
rograd and Moscow special courses 
were instituted to curtail and con 
dense the different study subjects of 





the grammar and _ high — schools. Children between 
the ages of ten and fifteen did their school work 
in the forenoon, from 9 to 12; then followed one 
hour recess for lunch and recreation. Twice a week, 
from 2 to 4 p. m, they attended classes where they re 
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ceived instruction upon the instrument of their choice. During 
the remaining four days of the week they spent two hours 
in the afternoon (from 2 to 4) in studying solfeggio, ele 
mentary harmony and piano, these three subjects having 
been obligatory. The balance of their spare time (in the 
afternoon and evening) was given over to practising their 
lessons at home. 

3. An uneducated person cannot become a great artist. 
Good books are the best educational guides for a musician. 
Of course, a genius—being the possessor of a super-mind 
is in a class by himself and requires no set rules and regu 
lations; nevertheless, aesthetic beauty is invariably the 
product of a cultured mind. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


1. I would most certainly recommend at least a high 
school education for every child regardless of what pro- 
fession he or she intended later to follow. I believe that 
a virtuoso technic could be acquired after the age of seven 
teen, providing, of course, that the child had been asso 
ciated with music from infancy and had given time to the 
study of music from the age of six. I would not advise 
a college course for a student who had the desire and re 
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quirements to become a virtuoso. (1 might add here that 
those who have all the necessary prerequisites can almost 








be counted on the fingers—they will arrive in spite of any 
conditions. I do not believe there is a person living who 
“would have been a great artist had they had the time 
and opportunity,” and who is not following art as a pro 
fession The very fact that they 
did not do it proves that they did 

not have it them.) 
: Up to the age of seventeen | 

believe, ve 

} It will not o1 aid. it is an 
absolute necessity \n artist who 
is not very well read and broadly 
educated will never express any 
thing really great im art They may 
express a great number ol motion 
to perfection, but it will not be a 

great and lasting art 
No I believe the teacher 
must at some time have been abl 
to play the work he is teaching. A teacher need not 
necessarily have been a virtuoso, and vice versa; mafy 
virtuosos have not the talent of imparting knowledg: I 
do not believe the study should be different for a teacher 
than for a player I also believe that fully ninety-nine pet 
cent. of the teachers are teaching becat they lacked the 
qualifications necessary to becoming virtuosos The object 
of study is always th ame: to master an instrument so 

that it can be used as a means of expression 


Clara Butt to Tour Here 


It will be of great interest to music lovers to hear that 
Clara Butt, the famous English contralto and one of the 
world’s greatest lieder singers, is coming to America after 
an absence of eight years 

Mme. Butt recently left England, where her popularity 
is enormous, for a tour of the world, and is at present in 
Australia. She will arrive in Vancouver, b. C., the latter 
part of January, opening there about February 1, which will 
be her first concert of a Canadian transcontinental tour 
In Mme. Butt’s company are her husband, Kennelley Rum 
ford, the well known baritone; Daniel Melsa, the Polish 
violinist, and a pianist 

Mme. Butt will also visit the principal cities of the North 
western States and is scheduled to reach this vicinity some 
time in March, during which month she will appear in two 
recitals in New York City \n Eastern tour is also being 


management, the International Concert 


Milton Diamond is director 


arranged by her 


Direction, Inc, of which 


CLARA BUTT SINGING TO 10,000 WOUNDED AMERICAN, CANADIAN, ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS IN THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 
Not a civilian was allowed in the hall and every man was presented with a souvenir program, packet of cigarettes and matches. 
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CHICAGO STRIKES A 
DULL SPELL, MUSICALLY 


Recitals and Conservatory and College Activi- 
ties Continue 

Chicago, UL, August 13, 1921.—A rare treat was offered 
a large audience at the Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday 
morning, when Rudolph Reuter presented a recital in the 
Chicago Musical College’s Summer Master Class series 
One of the most prominent Chicago pianists, Mr. Reuter 
through the excellence of his work, established an 
reputation for himself here and elsewhere. His 
including Brahms, Chopin, Schumann, Bach and 
Liszt selections—was played with that rare artistry, musi- 
cal intelligence and excellent style and finish to which 
he has accustomed his listeners. Mr. Reuter was applauded 
to the echo, and justly so, for it is seldom that one hears 
idmirable playing than that which he set forth on this 


more ad 


But Pupils’ 


nas, 
enviable 
program 


Occasion 
RAGNA LINNE VACATIONING IN CALIFORNIA 


\ card from California tells of the lovely vacation Ragna 
prominent Chicago vocal instructor, is enjoying 
Mme. Linne tells of that “wonderful coun 
that she is very glad to be away from Chi 
distinguished vocal teacher of the Ameri 
can Conservatory will return the middle of September to 
take up her duties at that institution, where she is among 
pular instructors 
WiITMARK SONGS 
Melba Goodman is singing at the 
week, using “Gay Butterfly.” Pauline 
Penn's “Sunrise and You” most successfully 
each Hote), Sunday, August 7 
Dittarp GuNN Loses Son 


| mne, the 
m Cahltornia 
try” and state 
cago heat Phi 


the tm t po 
PorULAR 

Roosevelt Theater this 
Funk used Arthur 
at the Chicago 


(GLENN 

Sympathy is extended Glenn Dillard Gunn in the loss of 
his ten year old son, Donald, who died suddenly at their 
summer home near Minneapolis, August 6 

Reuter VACATIONING. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, is now vacationing at Fish Creek, 
Wis., where he will remain until September 5, opening then 
his private studio in the Fine Arts Building 

EK. Ropert Scumitz Comptetes SUMMER Course 

Ez. Robert Schmitz, the widely known French pianist, 
finished his most successful summer series of four lecture 
recitals in the Fine Arts Building last week. Each recital 
was well attended and proved highly beneficial to all those 
fortunate enough to be present 

American Conservatory Notes 

The fall term of the American Conservatory will com 
mence September 12. A large proportion of the teaching 
time of the principal teachers has already been reserved. 


On account of the growing demand for theater organists 
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of a higher standard, the conservatory announces a depart- 
ment of theater organ playing under the direction of Frank 
Van Dusen, an accomplished organist who is especially 
qualified to take charge of this work. At the present time 
more than forty of Mr. Van Dusen’s pupils are holding 
good theater organ positions in Chicago. 

The management of the conservatory announces the en- 
gagement of the distinguished violinist, Hans Miinzer, as 
an addition to the faculty. Mr. Miinzer received his higher 
violinistic training under the great virtuoso and teacher, 
Hans Sitt, at the Royal Conservatory at Leipsic, Germany. 
Mr. Minzer is not only an accomplished artist, but also 
an exceptionally gifted teacher, and will not only be an 
excellent acquisition to the violin faculty of the conserva- 
tory, but also to the artistic fraternity of Chicago. 
Jeannette Cox. 


Activities of Klibansky’s Pupils 

De Vecmon Ramsay, a pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has 
met with splendid success on a tour through Northeastern 
States, which included the following towns: (Pennsyl- 
vania) June 7, Jacobus; June 8, Delano; June 10, Hazel- 
ton; June 11, Noxen; June 13, Monroeton; June 14, Lacey- 
ville; June 15, Le Raysville; June 16, Springville; June 
17, Scranton. (New York) June 18, Binghamton; June 
20, Middleburg; June 21, Schenectady; June 22, Scotia. 
June 23, Deerfield. (Massachusetts), be 24, Troy, New 
Haven; June 25, Bedford, New Haven. (Maine) June 28, 
Beeriess June 29, Sebaco Lake; June 30, Limerick; July 

Kezar Falls; July 2, Denmark; July 4, Gornam; July 5, 
Mechanic Falls ; July 6, Canton; July 7, Dixfield; July 8, 
Rangely; July 9, Stratton ; July i, Strong; July 12, King- 
field; July 13, Weld; July 14, New Shoson; July 15, Joy; 
July 16, Solon, and July 17, Redfield. 

Lottite Howell sang during the week of July 10 at the 
Strand Theater and her singing was liked so much that 
she was re-engaged. She was also re-engaged to sing two 
weeks at the Strand Theater in Albany; on a recent Sun- 
day she was the soloist at the First Presbyterian Church 
at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 

Alveda Lofgren was heartily applauded at the band con- 
cert given under the direction of Harry Barnhard at Burn- 
ham Park, Morristown, N. J. 

Sergei Klibansky is meeting with tremendous success 
in Seattle where he is holding master classes. 


New York Chamber Music Society Now 
Booking 

After a season of 150 concerts, Carolyn Beebe, who 
showed her originality, musicianship and ingenuity seven 
years ago by founding the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, of whose destinies she has always been the director, 
has been resting at Stonington, Conn. With her original 
collaborator, Gustave, Langenus, one of the best . known 
artists at the head of the woods, and Scipione Guidi, also 
an important member in the former activities of this or- 
ganization, heading the strings, Miss Beebe ‘will resume 
rehearsals again, participating as pianist; she is planning 
some interesting novelties. 

The New York Chamber Music Society will fill a large 
number of reéngagements as well as many appearances 
where the organization will be heard for the first time, 
and in response to many requests Miss Beebe will fill some 
recital dates. She has a wide and deiightful piano repertory 
for recital as well as in ensemble. She has spent much 
time this summer in solo practice as before opening her 
tour she has promised to make a number of Duo-Art 
records in which field she enjoys a splendid following. 


Frederic Warren Engages Jerome Swinford 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been engaged for the 
forthcoming (third) season of the Frederic Warren Ballad 
Concerts at the Apollo Theater, New York. 
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Dr. Carl to Hold Artists’ Course 


William C. Carl will give an artists’ course at the Guil- 
mant Organ School beginning with the fall term on Octo- 
ber 11. In response to many requests, Dr. Carl will accept 
a limited number of students who will have the advantage 
of private study with him through the season. The wide 
success of his pupils and the prominent positions they have 
attained in the musical work of the country, testifies to the 
thorough systematic work received under Dr. Carl’s tutor- 
ship. For those who wish to prepare for both the highest 
grade of church or recital work, the course will appeal 
strongly. As Dr. Carl will do a large amount of recital 
work the coming season, the time he will be able to devote 
to teaching will be limited. 

Among the hundreds who have studied with Dr. Carl 
and are now holding prominent positions in all parts of 
the country may be mentioned: Harold Vincent Milligan, 
organist and director, Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City; Willard Irving Nevins, organist and director, 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and organ instructor at 
the Guilmant Organ School, also national secretary of the 
National Association of Organists; Jessie Craig Adam, 
organist and director, Church of the Ascension, New York 
City ; Frederick W. Schlieder, organist and director, Church 
of St. Nicholas, Fifth avenue, New York City; George 
Wareing Stebbins, organist and director, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; Mary Hendrix Gillies, assistant organist, Grace 
Church, Broadway and Tenth street, New York City; Mary 
Adelaide Liscom, organist and director, Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, New York City; Lillian Ellegood Fowler, 
organist and director, Chelsea Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, and organ instructor at the Guilmant Organ 
School; Kate Elizabeth Fox, organist and director, Church 
of the "Redeemer, Morristown, N. J.; Harry Oliver Hirt, 
organist and director, Munn Avenue ‘Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, N. J.; Frederick Arthur Mets, head of the 
organ department, Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketts- 
town, 

Twenty- five are holding New York City positions and 
a large number in the suburbs, as well as the hundreds 
scattered throughout the country. Dr. Carl is spending 
his holiday vacation in the Adirondacks and will return 
the first of October. 


New York Musical Attractions 

“Broadway Whirl” (moved over from the Times Square), 
Selwyn Theater. 

“Follies” (Ziegfeld’s famous revue), Globe Theater. 

“Idlers of 1921” (Will Morrissey’s revue), Ekinge 
Theater. * 

“Midnight Rounders” 8:30), 
Century Roof Theater. 

“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” 
Theater. 

“The Whirl of New York” (closes in two weeks), Win- 
ter Garden. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta, claimed’ to 
be one of the best musical offerings presented in New 
York in years), Century Theater. 

“Scandals of 1921” (George White’s revue), 
Theater. 

“Tangerine” 

“Two Little Girls in Blue” 
banks twins), Cohan Theater. 


Feature Pictures THAT CONTINUE. 
“Shame,” Fox feature film, Lyric Theater. 
“Thunderclap,” a melodrama, Fox film, Central Theater, 
opening week. 
“A Virgin Paradise,” a Fox feature with Pearl White in 
leading role, Capitol Theater. 
“The Golem,” a German film of merit, Criterion Theater. 


(regular, production, at 


Am- 


(all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 


Liberty 


(musical comedy), Casino. 
(musical show with Fair- 


Berkshire Festival Issues Application Blanks 


Elizabeth S. Coolidge has issued a statement that in 
order to obviate much confusion and uncertainty which has 
occurred in the distribution of tickets during the Berkshire 
festivals of the past three years, it has seemed advisable to 
issue application blanks for the season 1921, and to reserve 
tickets in the order in which these blanks are filled and re- 
turned. The first 500 applications will be honored in the 
order of their receipt, after which, owing to the limited 
capacity of the Berkshire Music Temple, it will be impos- 
sible to seat further applicants. 


Van Surdam Off for the West 


Henderson E. Van Surdam, the California tenor, 
been visiting his old friend and teacher, Italo Picchi, in 
Cincinnati, and will leave with him:for the Pacific coast 
on August 20 
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Giulio Crimi has proven himself to be a very dependable 
artist. 

Galli-Curci will sing at Ocean Grove on August 20, 

Alma Simpson enjoyed a letter received from a Cuban 
admirer. 

Tino Pattiera was borne away on the shoulders of some of 
his delighted audience after his farewell performance 
in “Boheme.” , 

Vera Curtis will open the Columbia University series of 
recitals on October 27, 

Marguerite D’Alvarez is taking the cure at Marienbad. 

The Letz Quartet has been engaged for two concerts in 
Boston in March. 

Harold Morris will play for the folks in his home town. 

ae ms will be heard in Vancouver before returning 
vast. 

Harold Milligan has edited a new book of songs by early 
Americans, entitled “Pioneer American Composers.” 

Alice Moncrieff entertained Elizabeth Cueny and her sister. 

Freida Peycke studied with Nelson Illingworth this sum- 
mer and won high praise from him for her interpreta- 
tions. 

Claudia Muzio is winning new triumphs in Buenos Aires. 

Riccordi is publishing four new songs by Maximilian Pil- 
zer, 

Clara Butt will give two New York recitals in March. 

Helen Moller misses the American bathtub in France, 

Wild scenes of enthusiasm prevail in Sydney at Levitzki’s 
concerts, 

Tenor Hislop will arrive here soon. 

Success is crowning the community “sing-songs” at Mon- 
treal. 

Alice Gentle is “a great Anita.” 

Stravinsky’s “La Sacre du Printemps” is called a bore in 
London. 

Detroit is almost a desert musically this summer. 

Adolf Tandler conducted in Salzburg. 

The Italian Hospital benefited $1,200 by the Caruso Me- 
morial Stadium Concert. 

Carl Jorn sang to an empty house in Buenos Aires. 

The Music Temple of America, Inc., plans a $20,000,000 
campaign for disabled soldiers. 

Schumann-Heink found real American ice cream sodas in 
Shanghai, China. 

The Swedish student choir from the University of Lund 
scored a remarkable success in Dresden, 

Instrumental teaching in the high schools is gaining a steady 
momentum, but conditions are far from ideal. 

The Boston Music Company has issued a song, “A Caravan 
from China Comes,” music by Warren Storey-Smith. 

Mary Jordan is an American Legion favorite. 

As a little girl, Claire Dux always wanted to achieve her 
greatest success in America. 

The Schellings are entertaining the De Coppets at Bar 
Harbor. 

This year the Maine Festivals will celebrate their silver 
jubilee. 

Klibansky’s pupils are actively engaged during the summer 
months. 

The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn has engaged Os-ke-non- 
ton, the Indian baritone, and Bertrane N. Haigh for 
its November 15 concert. 

Vasa Prihoda is again winning honors in Milan. 

Eugene Goossens’ talent was discovered by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

Nearly all the American conductors are spending their 
vacations in Europe for the first time since the war. 

Sir Thomas Beecham is not what might be called penniless 
even though he is a bankrupt. 

Frederic Warren tells in this issue why more ballad concerts 
are needed. 

Middelschulte’s chromatic fantasie and fugue met with suc- 
cess at the music festival in Nuremberg. 

The London Referee said that Mary Biffin “sings with 
charm and temperament.” 

Paul Costello will soon return from Paris. 

Lee Pattison and his wife visited John Masefield in Oxford, 
England. 

Raymond Burt has returned from Germany. 

Emmy Destinn is working with her accompanist on her 
repertory for her concert season in America. 

Rachael Allabach, a pupil of M. E. Florio, is to give a re- 
cital in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mme, Blanche Weinschenk will teach in New York. 

The Chicago Opera Association will not ‘give a season at 
Covent Garden next year. 

70,000 attended the operatic performance at the Zoological 
Gardens in Cincinnati during the first four weeks. 

Los Angeles was well represented at the State Music 
Teachers’ Convention. 

Julia Claussen has been engaged for the opera season in 
Mexico City, 

Percy Grainger’s compositions will be used at the Australian 
Eistedfod, 

Arthur M. Oberfelder is to present an attractive series in 
Denver. 

At the end of his present Australian tour, Levitzki plans to 
retire for a year. 

Robert Schubert, a German tenor, has been engaged for the 
Chicago Opera. 

The Stadium concerts ended last night, after a six weeks’ 
run, the shortest season in its record. 

J. W. Z Leman has done wonders for Atlantic City—musi- 
cally. 

An orchestra composed of seventy-five striking musicians 
will give three concerts at Carnegie Hall on three suc- 
cessive evenings, beginning tomorrow; Max Jacobs will 
conduct. 

Caruso’s records show the tremendous increase in his art in 
the intervening years between his first appearance here 
and his last recordings. 

Rudolph Ganz sailed yesterday for Europe. 

Lydia Lipkowska will open in “The Merry Widow” on 
Labor Day. 

Rosalie Miller and Jeanne Gordon worked this summer with 
Mme. Blanche Weingchenk, the well known mis-en-scene 
teacher. 
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GUNN 


cA Young Modernist 
of the “Piano 








THE OPINIONS OF THREE GREAT CRITICS: 


PHILIP HALE: 


“Mr. Gunn is an excellent exponent of the modern school. He has 
the delicacy, the charm of touch, that are requisite for setting forth 


tonal impressions.” 


H. T. PARKER says: 


“Here were the utmost economy of means and precision of stroke, 
a clear sense of design, a cunning adjustment .of detail and of 
progress. Yet out of this seeming prose rose the beauty and the 
emotion of sound as music, the sense of communicated imagery and 


warming mood.” 
SIGMUND SPAETH says: 


“Alexander Gunn is young. 


Therefore he appreciates the true spirit 


of modern music. But he is also mature in experience and in the high 
seriousness of his artistic ideals. The combination is significant and 


extraordinarily satisfying.” 
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MARIE SWEET BAKER 


Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: Hote! Endicott, New York Tel. Schuyler 6300 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive Tel. 282 Morningside 
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Mayo Wadler 
The American Violinist 


Mgt.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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the voice. 


The Behning Player 
meets every requirement 
demanded by the trained 
musician. 


Agente all over the 
United States and Aus- 
tralia. Represented in 
some of the — 
countries in Europe 

South America 


New York Wareroom, 40th Street al Madison Avenue 
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University of Virginia Has Summer Quarter 


With the presentation by Goodloe McIntire of the open 
air amphitheater to the University of Virginia came the be- 
ginning of a new era musically to the student body and 
entire community of Charlottesville, Va. The first term of 
the quarter just closed had the largest enrollment of its 
history, almost 2,000 students. The new amphitheater was 
crowded every Sunday evening to hear organ recitals 
played by Warren F. Acker, A. A. G. O., of Allentown, 
Pa., and Erich Rath, of Hollins College, Virginia. It was 
also the incentive to form a choral club under the direction 
of Mr. Acker, which did such splendid work for the first 
year that big things may be expected in the years to come, 
Everard Calthorpe, tenor, and Grace DuPré, violinist, in- 
structors at the summer quarter, aided materially in the 
concerts rendered. In addition to the concerts presented 
by the above performers, a series of recitals by eminent 
artists was arranged, consisting of the Salzedo Harp Trio; 
Alma Clayburgh, dramatic soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone; Irma Seydel, violinist, and Mrs. R. G. Van der 
Voort, soprano 

A pageant of interpretative dances, in which over 300 
students participated, was also presented. The audiences 
number from 3,000 to 6,000, with an average attendance of 
at least 4,500. 

The department for the training of music supervisors in 
our public schools is rapidly coming to the fore. Students 
contemplating becoming music supervisors and others musi- 
cally inclined will find the University of Virginia summer 
quarter an ideal place for study in a most attractive en- 
vironment 


Claussen Engaged for Opera 
\fter her successful Stadium appearance in New York, 
when she was applauded enthusiastically by one of the 
biggest audiences that has assembled in the huge open air 


JULIA CLAUSSEN, 


Mezzo soprano, 


auditorium this season, Julia Claussen left for a short va- 
vacation in the Pocono Mountains at Canadensis, where she 
is a guest at “The Pines” with her two charming daughters. 

A short time ago the announcement was made that in 
September the distinguished Swedish-American diva would 
visit her native land to see relatives and friends. Now 
she must necessarily forego this pleasure, as she has been 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
held. (Photo by Holsinger.) 


engaged as leading mezzo soprano for the September- 
October season of opera in Mexico City under the manage- 

ment of Antonio Pacetti, the director general of the opera 
company. 

This being the centenary—September 16, to be exact— 
of Mexico’s independence, on that date a gala perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” will be given with Mme. 
Claussen as Brunnhilde. Other leading roles for which 
she has been engaged inc lude Delilah in “Samson et Delilah,” 
the title part in “Carmen,” Amneris in “Aida” and Salome 
in “Herodiade,” all of which, with the exception of “Car- 
men,” will be sung in Italian. 

When interviewed about this engagement, 
appeared most enthusiastic : 

“IT have always longed to go to Central and South Amer- 
said, “to sing for these people and to see the 
tropics about which I have heard so much through my 
husband, Captain Claussen. I am glad that the time has 
come for my longing to be fulfilled. But it means some 
good hard work ahead, too. You see, we are doing every- 
thing in Italian except ‘Carmen,’ and Brunnhilde, a role 
that I have pee studied and sung in three different 
languages (Swedish, German and English) I must restudy 
in Italian. Still an operatic career is all work, work, work! 
And this is to be expected.” 

When the fact that Mme. Claussen was going to Mexico 
became known, the Villa story in connection with this 
artist was revived. It happened that a few years ago Mme. 
Claussen, while on one of her extensive concert tours, 
filled a recital date in a town in Texas right on the Mexi- 
can border. The morning after her performance she had 
some time to spare before the train arrived that would take 
her on to her next engagement. Idle curiosity took her over 
the border into Mexico. The carriage which she had hired 
to make the short trip broke down, with the result that she 
was delayed until too late to catch her train. Somehow the 
rumor arose that she had met with the dreaded bandit chief, 
Villa, and that he had detained her until she had sung the 
Habanera from “Carmen” for him to effect her release. 
Absurd as this report was, nevertheless it crept into the 
papers, and when Mme, Claussen returned to Chicago to 
rejoin the opera company there, of which at that time she 
was a member, she was besieged with newspaper interview- 
ers and solicitous friends until the real truth of the matter 
finally came out. 


N. M. M. A. and M. I. CG. C. Representatives 
Confer 


An understanding that is certain to accrue to the benefit 
of both organizations and to music in general was reached 
in recent conferences between representatives of the Na- 
tional Musical Managers’ Association of the United States 
and the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, according 
to an announcement made this week at the general offices 
of the latter, 

Following an informal luncheon meeting of several 
concert managers with Alfred L. Smith, general manager 
of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, and C. M. 
Tremaine, director of the Chamber’s National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, a committee composed of Lou- 
don Charlton, Catherine Bamman and M. H. Hanson, 
representing the managers’ associa‘ion, was appointed to 
confer with Mr. Smith and Mr. Tremaine in the offices of 
the Chamber. 

At the conference, 
interest was discussed 
reached. 


Mme. Claussen 


ica,” she 


matters of mutual 
understanding 


Friday, 
amicable 


held last 
and an 


Mu Phi Epsilon Meets 


The Supreme Council of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 
was in session at Winnetka, Ill, July 6-14, when the fol- 
lowing officers were present: Supreme president, Doris Ben- 
son; supreme vice-president, Lilyan Braden; supreme secre 
tary, Persis Heaton; supreme treasurer, Dorothy Cox; 
supreme historian, Dorothy Watson; general alumnae sec- 
retary and treasurer, June Donnelly. The chief topic of 
discussion at this convention was the standardization of 
the music schools of our country. Plans were made for the 
national convention to be held in Washington, D. C., in 
Jure, 1922 


Australian Eistedfod to Use Grainger Works 


Percy Grainger’s “Irish Tune” and “Shepherd’s Hey’ 
have been selected as competition pieces for the piano com- 
petitors at the Eistedfod, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, to 
be held this summer. This Eistedfod is the largest musical 
competitive function held in Australia and attracts entrants 
from all parts of the Southern Cross. 
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CINCINNATI SUMMER 
MUSICAL NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 10, 1921—Among the mat- 
ters of more than commonplace interest in musical 
circles here recently was the organ recital given sev- 
eral days ago by Charles Heinroth, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
who has been conducting the master classes on the organ at 
the College of Music during the summer season. The re- 
cital was given at the East High School, on the fine organ 
that was installed there some months ago. The first num- 
ber on the program was the toccata in F major and fugue 
in D minor, by Bach. His rendition was delightful. Then 
followed the nocturne in A flat, by Ferrata. Another en- 
joyable bit was the “Musical Snuff Box,” by Liadow. The 
intricate fantasy and fugue on Meyerbeer’ s “Le Prophéte,” 
by Liszt, called forth much applause. The program con- 
cluded with “Chanson Indoue” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
the finale of Vierne’s first symphony, both of which proved 
to be notable additions to the program. 

There was a joint recital here recently by John A. Hoff- 
mann, tenor, and Jean Ten Have, violinist, who appeared be- 
fore the students of the summer school at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. The program was made up of 
classic numbers exclusively, and was a real event in summer 
musical annals. The enthusiastic audience was the best 
evidence of what was accomplished by the two artists. 
Mr. Hoffmann’s songs included some by Schumann, Brahms, 
Liszt, Strauss, and a group by Scotch composers.. A song 
by George Leighton which was sung from the manuscript, 
entitled “Sappho,” was given an ovation, which was acknowl- 
edged by the composer. The Tartini sonata, a minuet by 
Porpora, was played in a delightful manner by Mr. Ten 
Have. He also played a fine intermezzo, and a serenade 
by Paray. The accompaniments were played by George A. 
Leighton and Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams. 

A delightful concert was given on the evening of July 
23, at the Zoo Garden by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
summer school chorus of 100 voices. The chorus was 
assisted by Luther Richman, baritone, and Idella Banker, 
soprano, both of whom are pupils of Dan Beddoe. The 
chorus sang “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch. The concert 
was under the direction of Will R. Reeves, and was enjoyed 
by a large audience. 

The fine work being done by the Zoo Opera Organization 
was again pleasingly demonstrated July 18, when another 
of Verdi’s well known operas, “Rigoletto,” was presented. 
The very fact that this opera was sung here some months 
ago by the Chicago Opera Association may have only added 
to the interest of the public to hear it again. At any rate, 
the Zoo performers gave a delightful rendition of the work, 
and the orchestra, under Director Ralph Lyford, was never 
heard to better advantage. The part of Rigoletto was taken 
by Mario Valle with pleasing results, while Salvatore 
Sciarretti made an admirable Duke. As Gilda, Regina 
Vicarino, and Elinor Marlo as Maddalena, were both very 
creditable. Sparafucile was done very well by Italo Picchi, 
and the lesser parts were not lacking in force. 

For the fifth week of the Zoo Opera Company, Manager 
Lyford made two very popular selections, the first of which 
was the old favorite by Verdi, “Il Trovatore,” to be sung 
on three nights. The opening performance of this well 
known favorite was received by the large audience with all 
the old time delight. Manrico was sung by Romeo Bos- 
caeci, while as Count di Luna, Greek Evans was commend- 
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able. Henrietta Wakefield sang the part of Azucena in a 
delightful way. As Leonore there was nothing lacking in 
the character as portrayed by Jean Barondess, while much 
was made of the lesser parts by Marguerite Bentel, as 
Inez; Laurence Wilson, as Ferrando; Luther Richman, as 
an old gypsy, and John Niles, as Ruiz and a messenger. 
The orchestra was up to its usual good record made during 
the previous weeks. 

A number of interesting letters have been received by 
Bertha Bauer, directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, from Jean Verd and Marcian Thalberg, both of 
whom are spending the summer in Europe. Mr. Verd is 
enjoying the delights of a Parisian suburb with his mother, 
and Mr. Thalberg has been sending part of his time in 
Paris, later going to Switzerland, where he has brothers. 
Later he goes to Carlsbad for a time, prior to his return to 
this city. 

A number of others who are out of town include Frederic 
Shailer Evans, who has been at Bedford Springs, Pa., with 
his mother; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelley, who are 
at Harbor Beach, Mich.; Dr. and Mrs. Edgar. Stillman 
Kelley, who are enjoying a stay at a number of places along 
the eastern coast. Pier Adolfo Tirindelli is to remain in 
and about New York during July and August. W. W. 


Crimi’s Dependability Does Not Wane 
Considering the all-around excellency of his work at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season, it is not surprising 
that Giulio Crimi is winning new laurels this summer at 








GIULIO CRIMI, 


Vetropolitan opera tenor. 
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the Colon, Buenos Aires, S. A. Since his great success in 
“Bohéme,” in which he opened the present season in the 
South American music center, the tenor has scored dis- 
tinctive successes in “Tosca,” “Lucia” and “La Forza Del 
Destino.” The impression created in the last mentioned 
has been described by the press of that city as sensational. 

Last season at the Metropolitan’ Opera House, Crimi, 
upon a number of occasions, at the eleventh hour jumped 
in and substituted for several of the tenors who were in- 
disposed, and acquitted himself more thai just creditably. 
His ever readiness showed another thing—that the company 
has a very dependable artist in Crimi. When the organiza- 
tion went to Atlanta, it fell to his lot to open the season 
there, having to jump again into the breach at the last 
moment, when an ovation was accorded him. 

The following excerpt from the La Razon of June 20 
illustrates that the tenor’s dependability did not wane when 
he left New York: “He did not refuse the role of Cavara 
dossi, because he wanted to be useful to the company; but 
that is not the role for showing off his voice, which has 
the most sympathetic of tones in its nobility and fullness 
He gave to this minor role, however, all of the qualities 
possible to make it artistic, and he made a most favorable 
impression.” La Fronda said: “Cavaradossi was distin 
guished by the virile note which he threw into this role. 
Crimi has thrown to the winds certain effeminate tradi 
tions which have gone on perpetuating themselves on the 
lyric stage because of the tone qualities of certain artists 
He has, instead, made of the role a personal creation in 
which one feels the vibrations of great passionate devotion 
for love and country.” 

Asa result of his success in South America he received 
an offer to sing in Mexico in October, which he was obliged 
to forego on account of his concert dates prior to his re 
opening at the Metropolitan. 


Carl Ziegfeld Is Dead 


Carl Ziegfeld, for many years secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago Musical College, passed away Sunday, August 
7, at the residence of his sister, Lulu Buhl, in Detroit. Mr. 
Ziegfeld was en route from the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, where he had undergone an operation. His 
father, Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, founded the Chicago Musical 
College in 1867 and now occupies the presidential chair as 
president emeritus. His brothers are William K. and Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld, Jr., the well known theatrical producer. Three 
years ago Carl Ziegfeld established the Ziegfeld Musical 
College in Chicago. The funeral took place on Tuesday, 
August 9, from his home at 3453 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Besides his brothers and sister he leaves a wife 
and two daughters to mourn his loss, as well as his devoted 
father and mother and a host of friends all over the 
country. 


Selinskys to Play in Philadelphia 


Max and Margarita Selinsky, who were heard in a pro- 
gram of music for two violins in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
in the late spring, will give a similar recital in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia-on Novem 
ber 14, under the local direction of Arthur Judson and 
Mrs. Harold Yarnall. 
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WELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piano Instruction 
134 Orawaumpum 5t., White Plains 








Phone: 1231 


NELL E. HANKS 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 











274 West 7lst St., N. ¥. Phone : 10028 Col. 


DOROTHY LOU IRVING 
Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
$23 W. 83rd St., N. ¥. Phone: Schayler 943 











RUTH JULIAN KENNARD ALICE M. SPAULDING MISSOURI 
Piano and Class Lessons Piano », Coaching and Accempenrine FLORENCE E. HAMMON 
609 West 115th St., N. Y¥. Sei State Normal Teacher 
‘ reaividenk and Class—All Ages Pri ses : . 
coe Wan, 08 234 West 74th St., N.Y. Phone: 9284 Col. vehe  Sane See See oe: reel 
WINIFRED KENNER Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 
287 Mill Street MABEL COREY WATT et hs 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Examining Normal Teacher NORTH CAROLINA 
— — . Directress of Music Flatbush School IRENE WEAVER 
Four Assistant Teachers Piane and Class Work 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 9% Prospect Park W., Brookly» Normal Teacher Franklin 
430 W. 118th St.,N.¥. Phone: 3880 Morn. Phone: South 3688 J. PENNSYLVANIA = eA ae eee 
ETHEL LEE MAUDE BALLARD WOOD CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piano and Class Work 11 W. 10th St., N. ¥. Teacher of Pianoforte Piane and Voice 
Phone: Watkins 6458 150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn Teacher of Teachers 
119 So. Main Street, 
JEANNETTE C, LEIDY Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. =e Gemy Che 
Piano and Class Work TEXAS 
416 West 122nd St., N.Y. Phone: 4475 Morn, | NEW JERSEY ape, MELE MALL 
Friburg Apt., Ne. 2, Abilene 
JENNIE 8. LIEBMAN ETHEL Y. THOMPSON a = 
Piano and Class Work President, erg Music Clob FOREIGN 
1140 St. John’s Place, Brook! Individual Clase Lessons “ee -—————. 
pte Decatur 981 " 11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford AUSTRALIA 
CLAUDE KINGSTON 
GLADYS MURGATROID GEORGIA Organist, Collins Sireet Baptist Church 
Piane and Class Work 70 Park &t., Melbourne 
pe MARTHA E. SMITH PO EB ne semen NE he NN 
Sterling Place, Brockiys Clase and Piane Lessons—Normal Teacher | CANADA 
Phone: Prospect 5542 Demonstrations CARA FARMER 
ELSA K. PETERSON &2 Beets Piaes, aman Pismo and Clase Lessons, Demonstrations 
Kirpal-Lindorf! School of Music Certified Nermal Teacher 
140 Barclay St., Flashing, L. I. Phone: 1887 M. ILLINOIS Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
FELICIA TURNER 180 Betheret. iene 
MARIE A. PLATE Examining Normal Teacher —__—__— ~—e 
Sum Institute of Art Study and Play (One of Two in the U. 8.) CHINA 
473 West End Ave., N. Y. 218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago EMIL DANENBERG 
222 Reberts Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.| Pianoforte Instruction 
Pupil of Teiehshull 
MRS. LESLEY GUEST REILAND, Mus. B. | MISSISSIPPI om ar 2.4 " 
oFte > Beomen Tescher Plane Bepenment OLIVE BEAMON BEC ele oar. ME mee ene 
Syracuse University Piano Instruction INDIA 
2327 Grand Concourse, N. Y. Normal Teacher | MRS. MARK ELDREDGE 
Phone: Fordham 551—Extension 4 TYasoo Chey | Caloutts 


} 221 E. Madison Street, 
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SINGER AND COMPOSER 
Marion Armstrony (left), the 
Scotch-Canadian soprano, and 
Betty Tillotson (below), com- 
poser, who are camping at 
Northumberland Straits, Can- 
ada. Miss Armatrong has sev- 
eral concerts booked for the fall 
in this part of the country, and 
Viss Tillotson has just written 
the words to a new song called 
“Jasmine.” 


| 


ALEXANDER BLOCH, 
And a group of his young violin pupils enjoying an 
outing near Greensboro, Vermont, where Mr. Bloch 
ONE VIOLINIST’S ACCOMPLISH- is teaching this summer. 
MENTS. 

Carmine Fabrizio doubtless pitches 

horseshoes with the same wunerring 

skill that marks his success as a 

violinist. Mr. Fabrizio is summeriny 

at Camp Veritas, Plattsburgh, N. Y.., 

dividing his time between the prepara- 

tion of programs for next season's 

bookings and various athletic sports 

at which he is adept. Among recitals 

already scheduled are Providence, R. 

KELLY NEY 1.; Middletown, Conn.; Boston, Mass., 

Pas nloniet, whe ele , ete, Mr. Fabrizio's Boston recital 

annie "he chamenten ae . will take place on November 22 al 

aia 3 i. hee sha ’ / ; Jordan Hall, where he will undoubted- 

venbed with her has “4 J ly repeat the splendid success he won 

et SR ee | re . R there last season. 

en, the Dutch con 


luctor 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, 
The well known cellist, who closed a suc- 
cessful summer session of pedagogic work 
on August 1. Mr. Dubinsky recently 
signed a contract to be under the man- 
agement of Harry H. Hall, and his associ- 
ate, Gabrielle Elliot, and will appear both 
as soloist and as orchestral conductor. 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 


Vacationing at Lake Placid, 
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KLSA WARDE, 
Soprano and artist-pupil of Oscar Saenger, who was 
the winner of the Stadium concert contest. Miss 
Warde made her appearance at the Stadium on Tues 
day evening, August 9, under Victor Herbert's baton, VIRGINIE MAURET, eg cae a * 
and made an excellent impression not alone with her Dancer, whose recent appearance at Carnegie Hall MARGARET MATZENAUER A BRIDE AGAIN. 
brought her into the limelight, is at present at Sacan- The Metropolitan Opera singer photographed in her 
in‘erpretation. The audience was not hesitant about daga, N. Y., preparing and composing new dances for bridal gown with her husband, Floyd Glotzbach, to 
showing its approval and the young singer responded her forthcoming tour of the United States under the whom she was married in Carlsbad on June 18, 1921. 
to an encore. eaclusive management of the Music League of America. (Photo by Pietzner.) 


voice of lovely quality but also with her artistry in 
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WILLARD FLINT, 
The well known vocal teacher and oratorio bass, who 
is now vacationing at Hyannis, Mass. (See Boston 
letter, page 41.) 
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Benda Masks in the prologue to “The Golem,” at the Criterion, is perhaps the 


Bubble Dance last season was the most artistic solo that the organization 





THE STATUER OF LIBERTY 
In the recent procession of the Rotarian Clubs in 
Edinburgh. Music played a leading part in the 
Rotarians’ Convention. (Photo by William Saunders.) 


LAI 


MARIE TIFFANY AND MR. 
SCHUYLER 
Snapped while visiting the Roose- 
velt Schuylers’ at their country 
home, “Out-of-Sight,” at Nyack, 
B.. 3. 


her next season's 








MYRA HESS 

AND HER 

TEACHER. 
The well known 
pianist was photo- 
graphed with her 
professor, Tobias 
Matthay. Her re- 
cent successes in 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland won 
for her splendid 
criticisms, (See 
page 31). She is 
now resting and 
preparing for her 
coming American 

LYDIA LINDGREN. tour. 

A recent picture of the singer taken on 
the porch of her home on Long Island. 





EN ROUTE ABROAD. 
Left to right: Ellmer Zoller, accompanist 
and coach; Marguerite Hold, of the Opera 
Comique, Paris, and Edward Johnson, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera, photographed 
on board the 8S. S. Lafayette, which sailed 
from New York on July 2. During the 
trip over a concert was given at which 
both Johnson and Zoller appeared with 
success. 
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5 a 5 ie ; . 
LEADING DANCER? ; 


Three of the principal dancers of the Hugo Riesenfeld theaters (Rivoli, Rialto 
Kitchen Cory (right), Desha (center) and Lillian Powell. The dance has become such an important factor in 
the programs arranged by Mr. Riesenfeld that it often rivals the musical numbers. Miss Cory's -dance 


Miss Powell is a pupil of Ruth St. Denis; she is always interesting. Desha has 
two seasons and has attracted a great deal of attention among movie fans for 


The well known 
with the same zeal that marks her singing. Mme. 
Littlefield is recreating in Marlboro, Me after a 
strenuous year divided between recitals and record 
ing for the Victor 
are her favorite sports. Mme. Littlefield will open 















and Criterion), namely May 


with the 
beat solo she has yet offered. 
been with Mr. Riesenfeld for 
her grace and originality; her 
presented during the year 


RA LITTLEFIELD, 


soprano, drives her new motor 


Swimming, rowing and motoring 


work with a concert in Providence, 


October 20, to be followed by her Boaton recital a 


few weeks lates 
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BON, oka ha'n40ss caatias ee theieet tees Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alda, Frances Europe 
Aldrich, Florence Norwich, N. Y. 
Align, DG; SRA ones siscceerctsaeddese Scranton, Pa. 
Althouse, Paul a May, N . 
Anderson, Walter 

Archibald, Vernon .. 
Armstrong, Marion. . Pictou, N, S. 
Arnold, Felix 5 oe White Mount: ains, N. H. 
Atwood, Martha,......-.-ssse0. _, Merriewold Park, N. Y. 
Auer, Leopold . PEER ET PPO Lake George, ms 
Avery, Stanley R.. % .. Fontainebleau, France 
Assman GIAGVS cicevcoccdsvepecesdsbeneeeesiusces Europe 


Alberti, 
Adler, Clarence 


Alida, ’ Sask. 


Manchester, Vt. 
Highland, N. Y. 
coos sccsbane Montreal, Canada 
ay A ae: .. Portland, Ore. 
 cwehats van Pawtucket, R. L 
.Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Whitehouse, N. J. 
Bartik, Ottokar Prague, Czecho- Slovakia 
Rouse, Hanll: 568) ck kere caedeeeiies Seal Harbor, Me. 
teardsley, Mrs. Ri undolph. seeveeeeess North Conway, N. H. 
Beck, Alma... Harbor Point, on Lake Michigan 
Beck, E. A snag o> RE DOU asa, 
Becker, Gustay L ..Cornwall Bridge, Conn. 
hecbe, Carolyn. és. cccesdnpedabasercontn Mystic, ara 
Bellamann, H, H ae pat Montreat, N. 
Bensel, Caryl ... = ree .. Lake Placid, N. Y 
Bentley, William F Seis atecn eee Charlevoix, Mich, 
Berumen, Ernesto .. .. Kew Gardens, L. I. 
Beutel, Carl New York 
Bibb, Frank .. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bigelow, W. P .. London, England 
Blackman, Charlotte L .South Harpswell, Me. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Lemperti’s Method of Voice Production 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryant 


Baldwin, Samuel A 

Ball, Frances de Villa 
Ballon, Ellen 

Barlow, Howard 

Barnes, Edwin N., ¢ 
Jarondess, Je an 

Barrows, Harriot Eudora. ‘ 
Barstow, Vera 
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Blitz, Julien Paul 
Bloch, Alexander 
Bochco, Rudolph 
Bogislav, Ruano 
Bohnet, Cleveland Berlin, Germany 
Boice, Susan Smock Watertown, S. D. 
Ost, EMU s ci sshd ies eas Xba Coe Milan, Italy 
Bos, Coenraad V 

Goswell, Altved Cyoivdes che ere ccesess Swampscott, Mass. 
Bourdon, Louis H.........Sainte Agathe des:Monts, P. Q. 
Bradley, Grace Hollis, L. | 
Grady, William: 8, o:ibc Fides os vb vos c 6 nen p eae oe Europe 
Bready, Mrs. George Lee East Hampton, L. I. 
Breeskin, Elias Blue Hill Falls, Me. 
Breneman, Karl i 
Briscoe, A, f hicago, Ill. 
Britt, Horace : 
Brock, Eleanor..................,.-Morgantown, W. Va. 
Brocks-Oetteking, Hanna Bad Elster, Germany 
Brown, Eddy Long Branch, N. J. 
Brown, Mary Houghton Rockford, Iil. 
Burdette, Lola Florence Hurricane, W. Va. 
Burleigh, Cecil Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Burt, Raymond fg e 
Burton, Arthur M. Geneva, Ill. 
Butler, Harold I Estes Park, Colo. 
Buzzi-Peccia, A Stresa, Lago Maggiore, Italy 
Byrd, Winifred ea Girt, N. J. 


Greensboro, Vt. 
Belmar, N. J. 
Europe 


Campanari, Giuseppe .....ssscececcesvess Cincinnati, Ohio 
Campbell, James, Jr Severance, Kan. 
Campbell-McInnes, J. gz 
Carl, Dr. William C The Adirondacks 
COMPa tes ONES BE iris oc cakdanvendwaren Nantucket, Mass. 
Casé, Anna Great River, L. I. 
Casini, i Hanover, Germany 
Cathcart, Jane Hasbrouck Heights, N. 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. William R.....Shelbourne, N. 
Cherniavsky Trio Australia 
Clark, Ethel 
Clark, Marguerite Derry, N. H. 
Sy ve cascee cs ions sid eastonvess ts ke Mexico 
TS o'd sbi wahd thd tp boas o's OR OES aes nv % 4s eae Europe 
Clug, Ruth : Europe 
Cole, Rossetter G 
REE ose sis rierececss creed Asbury Park, N. J. 
Condon, Kate Chicago, Ill. 
Conradi, Luther Randolph, N. H. 
I EEIER 6 onc tncccgsvien severed Asbury Park, N. J. 
SNES, i'n Nc wh vo cee e ee ee ewe eke Marlboro, N. H. 
Cooley, Carlton Philadelphia, Pa. 
a ic co acne taku ovate Lincolnville, Me. 
Cornell, A. Y Round Lake, N. Y. 
Cornell, Louis Alma, Cal. 
Costello, Paul Paris, France 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Norfolk, Conn, 
Buenos Aires, S. A. 











GALLI- 


CURCI 








HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanict 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutict 
Steinway Piano 





Managemen 
EVANS & SALTER 
606 Harriman National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St , New York 


“4 Personal Address: 


CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 











JOSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


135 West 80th Street, New York 
TEL. 3786 Schayler 


Consultation only by appointment 





BARITONE 


Now playing 





MARION GREEN" 





VAN YORX 


THEO. TENOR 
Wl Teach During Entire Summer 
Studio: 22 West 39th Street New York 

Tel. 3701 Greeley 





HARRY H. HALL takes pleasure in announcing that 


Miss Lydia Lindgren “= 


Address: HARRY H. 
GAB 


Dramatic Soprano 
een OPERA HOUSE 


Is Available for Concert 


HALL, Manage 


RIELLE ELLIOT, Rondete 101 Park Avenue, New York 








Curci, Luigi 
Curtis, Vera 


Dale, Esther 

Dalossy,: Ellen 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite 
Dambmann, Emma A 
Dambois, Maurice 


Davis, Mary 

De Bruyn, Roger 

De Gomez, Victor 

De Cisneros, Eleonora 
De Sales, Regina 
Deeks, Clara 

Destinn, Emmy 
Dickinson, Clarence 
Dilling, Mildred 
Dillon, Enrica Clay 
Dorchester, E 
Dunning, Carrie Louise 


Easton, Florence 
Eddy, Madeline Hobart 
Edlin, Louis 

Elizondo, Artemisa 
Ellerman, Amy 

Elman, nae: 


Fabrizio, Carmine 
Falk, Jul 

Fanning, Cecil 
Farnam, Lynnwood 
Federlein, G. H 
Fergusson, George 
Fickenscher, Arthur 
Finnegan, John 

Fiqué, Carl 

Fiqué, Katherine Noack 
Fischer, Adelaide 
Fischer, Elsa 

Fitziu, Anna 

F letcher-Copp, E vely n 


Piatt. We voc ceckoveess 


Flonzaley Quartet 
Florence, 
Foster, Fay 
Frank, Ethel 
Fremstad, Olive 


Gale, Florence E. 
Galli-Curci 


Galt, Marta’ G:....ccvscces 


Ganz, Rudolph 
Garden, Mary 

Gardner, Samuel 
Garrett, Cara Matthews 
Gebhard, Heinrich 
Gehrkens, Prof. Karl W 
Gentle, Alice 

Gerhardt, Elena 

Given, Thelma 

Golde, Elizabeth 

Golde, Walter 

Gorno, Albino 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Gouled, Marie 
Grainger, Percy 
Gray-Lhevinne, Estelle 
Greene, Walter 


Griffith, Yeatman........... 


Grow, Ethel 


Gruenberg, Prof. Eugene 


Guilbert, Yvette 
Gunn, Alexander 


Gunster, Frederick......... 


Gustafsen, William 


Hackett, Arthur 
Hackett, Charles 


Haensel, Fitzhugh 
Hageman, Richard 
Hall, Anna 


Hall, Walter ner | Se 
W 


Hall, Mrs. W. E 


Hambourg, Botls <ciavescs 


Hamlin, George 
Harcum, Edith Hatcher 
Harmati, Sandor 
Harris, Victor 
Harrold, Orville 
Hausman, Rosalie 
Havens, Raymond 
Heckle, E 


OOO. onc ccviwsede ¢kneh tania ue Paris, 


din this scemineiea Merrill, 


August 18, 1921 


pe 
Paris, France 


Seaecavebaes Los Angeles, Cal. 


Europe 

California 

Beaverkill, N. Y. 

Glen Cove, L. I. 
Brooklin, Me. 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Portchester, N. Y. 


Far Rockaway, L. 
Brookside, W. Va. 
Yankton, S. D. 
The Orient 
Chicago, III. 
Bedford, Pa. 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Brussels, Belgium 
mG 

Dunham, Canada 
Oakland, Me. 
Wiscasset, Me. 
Cisco, Cal. 

North Sebago, Me. 
ill, N. Y. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Oakland, Me. 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Ravinia Park, III. 
Brookline, Mass. 


..+++..-S0uth Hyannis, Mass. 


France 
Blue Hill Falls, Me. 
Rockport, Mass. 


Cranford, N. J. 
Highmount, N. Y. 
Canton, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 

urope 
Paris, France 


Norfolk, Mass. 
Rapid City, Mich. 
Ravinia Park, Ill. 

Upper Saranac, N. Y. 
Provincetown, Mass. 
Whitefield, N. H. 
Whitefield, N. H. 
Quebec, Canada 
Paris, France 

Girt, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


Kent's Hill, Me. 
N. Y. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Wrentham, Mass. 

Paris, France 


West Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
......Monmouth Beach, N. J. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Alt N. H. 
Highland Park, IIl. 
West Chop, Mass. 


syracuse, N, 


caceeeeees East Edgecomb, Me. 


Falmouth, Mass. 


ranpeabaee Ga London, England 


Lake Placid, N N. Y. 


White Sulphur Springs, Va. 


Woodstock, N. Y 
East Hampton, Lot 
West Norwalk, Conn. 
Lake George, N. Y. 
Europe 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
ae n'y 





WILLIAM C. CARL 


Announces 
Hempel, Frieda 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS Hertz, Alfred 


at the GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL Offered by City Chamberlain and Hesse, Florence 
Mrs. Berolzheimer ee essie Fenner 
1 


Competition October 7th—Write for New Circular Hirst, Minette 
17 East llth Street, Hislop, Joseph.. venereal cto. . t Saree Edinburgh, Scot 


Heinroth, Charles 


Helmuth, E, de R 
sg ee 


Karlsbad, Bohemia, Germany 
Greenville, Pa. 

Averill Park, N.Y. 
wipaamersee: ho te 





Office : New York baad 











. FAMOUS TENOR 


In Europe 
Season 1921-22 


Personal R : Arthur Spizzi 


1482 Broadway, New York 
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BISPHAM 


SINGER and TEACHER of SINGING 
NEW ADDRESS 
1465 West 55th Street, New York 
Piaaist—Composer— Accompanist 


ROBERT 


100 W. 110th St. (Cathedral Parkway) 


Phone: 613 Academy New York City 2 R A ; N E 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, - - - - - ° 


GEORGIELLA LAY 


PIANIST 
Interpretative Programs 
Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Ave., Room, 1111 New York City 


John BI.AND TENOR 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
i tion. 
ee STEINWAY PIANO 


GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 2091 EAST 93rd ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


‘* America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 
Mgt. Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Address after Aug. 20th, Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, California 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1921 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway 


Phone 9277 Circle 





















































New York 








LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 292 West 92nd Street - - New York 


Telephone Riverside 9486 








JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 














Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
i D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
$11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 











University of Rochester 


Eastman School 
of Music 


Founded by George Eastman 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


AN ENDOWED MUSIC SCHOOL FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND CULTURAL STUDY 


CHRISTIAN SINDING 
Engaged for Department of Composition 


Faculty list includes for next year: T. H. Yorke 
Trotter, Joseph Bonnet, Harold Gleason, Arthur 
Alexander, Arthur Hartmann, Pierre Augieras, Ray- 
mond Wilson, Adelin Fermin, Gerald Maas, George 


Barlow Penny. 


























MUSICAL COURIER 
WHY WE NEED “BALLAD CONCERTS” 


By Frederic Warren 


“Alas! for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Do we need “ballad concerts?” Is the public clamoring 
for concerts of any kind? How many of Greater New 
York’s six million people support music in any form? | 
have heard it said that only about 
35,000 of that number form New 
York’s music life! This is the 
statement of a man who has been 
in constant and close connection 
with New York music for forty 
years. What is the matter? Why 
is it that at song recitals you will 
see the same faces every time (one 
reason is that the free list con- 
stitutes the larger part of the audi- 
ence), and why is it that there is 
not one self supporting orchestra 
in the United States? Why is it 
that most of the choral societies 
end the season with a deficit? Does 
the reader know that there is not a 
single orchestra in England but what is self supporting? 
Fuller Maitland, the eminent English music critic, who gave 
me one of my first good notices for the singing of “Ade- 
laide” at my first London recital (oh, so many years ago!), 
and whose opinion, therefore, I should highly value (!), 
gives, in Grove’s Dictionary, the most scathing denunciation 
of the “ballad concerts” as conducted in London! The fifteen 
years I spent in London, Paris and Berlin as student, singer 
and teacher give me a wide perspective and I am firmly 
of the opinion that the great critic has been unnecessarily 
condemnatory in his judgment, and in fact, has missed the 
real truth of the matter, which is, that undoubtedly the 
Boosey and the Chappel ballad concerts have done Trojan 
work in encouraging a larger public to take an interest in 
the lovely realm of music. The first half of their programs 
are nearly always devoted to the classics, the second half to 
modern songs and_ ballads. 

The trouble here is not that the average person does not 
love music ; taken ina broad sense everybody loves music, but 
to get everybody to patronize music it must be pre sented to 
them in the right way. We must get away from our idea 
that it is necessary to sensationalize everything in order to 
make it succeed. We must get away from our high price 
system and we must get away from the sentimental, for 
there is a mighty difference between rendering music sen- 
timent - and rendering music with sentiment. 

The London Ballad Concerts are backed by the publish- 
ers who give them. The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
are not backed by any publisher of music whatever; they 
are dependent entirely upon public patronage; the artists 
engaged are free to perform what they wish, the only 
limitation being that the music chosen shall conform to the 
standard that I have set for these concerts. 

I believe, then, that the public, notwithstanding our age 
of the motor car and the movies (the movies are steadily 
raising their standard of music and doing great work), 
loves good music, It is for us musicians to devise ways 
to attract patronage by presenting the right music at 
prices possible for all. I do no believe in free concerts. 
The composer and the interpretative artist deserve support, 
and it is the public which enjoys their works and should 
support it. 

The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts are designed to 
present an almost entirely vocal program of the master 
songs, folk songs, ballads and arias, duets, trios and quar 
tets, rendered in English by several artists instead of one, 
whereas at present, when the master songs are sung in 
the original, but a handful of people who know them go 
to hear them. If they are brought forward, properly 
translated into English, they will soon reach the hearts of 
the people, and a series of concerts presenting programs 
consisting of a happy choice of some of these songs, to 
gether with some of our fine modern American songs, ren- 
dered by artists of high achievement, will surely find a 
place in New York’s music life. 

That is the mission of the Frederic Warren Ballad Con- 
certs. I hope to live to see the day come when every two weeks 
for six months during the season there will be a ballad 
concert and the public will attend, not alone to hear this 
or that artist, but also to hear a certain song sung that the 
people have learned to love. 





FREDERIC 
WARREN 


Hess in England, Scotland and Ireland 


According to the appended press notices, Myra Hess, the 
pianist, has been appearing with much success in England, 
Scotland and Ireland: 

Myra Hess is a pianist whose capabilities for clear and virile 
playing have before now made her a warm favorite here, These 
powers were excellently demonstrated in her playing of a Bach 
prelude and fugue.—Edinburgh Evening News. 


Her thorough intellectual grasp of her music, backed up by 
technical skill of a very high order, made all her contributions 
delightful to listen to.—Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 

Miss Hess gave a remarkably sympathetic performance of Franck's 
prelude and was always the fine artist concertgoers have learned 
to admiré.—Glasgow Herald. 

Myra Hess impresses with the mastery of her piano playing 
Glasgow Daily Record, 


Unlike many players of her sex, she proved that she is able to 
compass the two poles of masculine power and feminine delicacy 
without unduly stressing herself. ~Birmingham Mail. 


Miss Hess is a pianist of great "distinction. —Liverpool Evening 
Express. 

Finer playing than hers has areas if ever been heard in Ulster 
Hall.—Belfast Musical Times. 


Hislop to Arrive Soon 
R. E, Johnston is in receipt of a cable stating that Joseph 
Hislop, the Scotch tenor, sailed for America on August 
13 on board the S.S. Adriatic, and after his arrival here 
will begin rehearsals with the Scotti Grand Opera Com 
pany on August 28. 
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EORGE SMIT 


Pianist 


writes as follows concerning 


son X Hamlin 
PIANOS 





Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen 


After several years’ experience 
with the Mason & Hamlin Piano- 
fortes which I have played in private 
and public, as you know, I write to 
tell you of my unbounded admira- 
tion for their distinctive qualities 
both of tone and mechanism which 
make them unequalled among in- 
struments of their kind. 


The unlimited opportunities 
offered the pianist for delicacy of 
nuance, the demanding dynamics of 
fortissimo, and the true cantilena or 
melodic line, are as amazing as they 
are satisfying. 


You are contributing worthily 
to the cause of music and I take this 
opportunity of writing you what I 
have so often told you in conver- 
sation. 


Believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) George Smith. 
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CINCINNATI ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN WHERE GRAND OPERA IS 


showing seating plan of pavilion and balcony, also club Club house dining room in proximity to the balcony, pavilion and stage. 
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THE CINCINNATI ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


music development in Cincinnati always has been in ad- 

vance of that of most other American cities of equal or 
greater size. It began a half century ago with the 
great May music festivals, witich still are maintained at 
the highest standards. There is, as a matter of fact, a 
record of a great performance of a Handel oratorio sung 
in Cincinnati more than a century ago. So music tradi- 
tions there go back a long distance. The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra was the next development, and its mis- 
sionary work has been going on for twenty-seven or 
wenty-eight years. What is more logical, in fact inevit- 
able, is that the city should go a step further and create 
and support a grand opera company, in the interest of a 
still more completely rounded musical democracy. 

The summer opera at the garden is in its second season. 
It was suggested and promoted ‘by a number of music 
lovers of means out of pure civic spirit. Last year the 
enterprise. was, of course, experimental, but it was a 
financial success as well as an artistic one. The season 
was closed with a balance in the treasury, a fact worthy 
of notice. The idea on which the organization was formed 
was that the local musical forces should be used as much 
as possible, and that for the leading roles thoroughly rou- 
tined singers with a large repertory should be engaged. 
This explains why, both last season and this, the chorus— 
and it is a marvel—and the orchestra, together with many 
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SUCCESSFULLY PRODUCED 


of the singers of smaller roles and several in the larger, 
are from Cincinnati. For the other leading roles there 
now appear many artists whose names are familiar to the 
patrons of the Metropolitan, the Chicago Opera, the San 
Carlo Company and others, It is unnecessary to dilate 
on the professional skill of these singers, or their part in 
the really remarkabie performances which are being\given 
at the garden. It is pertinent to say of the chorus that 
it is an amazing success, and that it has earned the en- 
thusiastic praise of the professional singers of the com- 
pany. This chorus, recruited from the Conservatory of 
Music, the College of Music, and from the public gen- 
erally, numbers forty young singers, many of whom step 
into minor roles when called upon. What is being done 
in this way to build up opera traditions in Cincinnati 
easily can be understood. 

The orchestra consists of 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Kirksmith, Gabrielle Ysaye, and many others who are 
well known in the music world. The orchestra very nat- 
urally is one of the finest features of the whole ‘affair. 
The tonal support of the singers could scarcely be im- 
proved upon, for the orchestra is a thoroughly profes- 
sional organization, and not in the least a temporary or 
makeshift one. 

Over all these various branches, and supreme in the 
artistic control of the opera, is Ralph Lyford, whose full 
capacity has never been understood until now. Mr. Lyford 
is in no sense a provincial. Years ago he was a favored 
pupil of Arnaldo Conti, the first conductor of the Boston 
Opera, and whose daughter, by the way, is harpist with the 
opera orchestra. Conti realized in Lyford an unusually 
promising pupil. He gave him all he had to give, with 
the result that Mr. Lyford was fired with an ambition for 
continental experience, which he later obtained. A mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Conservatory faculty, Mr. Lyford 
has been working a long time for the creation of an opera 
organization in that city, When it came, it was but natural 
that he was selected as its leader. He has superbly met 
the hopes of the most enthusiastic, and has earned the 
admiration of the professional singers in his company. 
Mr. Lyford laid out an ambitious program for this sea- 
son. He determined to give not only ie more popular 
of the operas, beginning with “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Barber of Seville,” “Tro- 
vatore” and so on, all of which have been presented this 
season, but also to put on “Othello,” “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and operas of similar type. Of the 
latter class he already has given “Othello” and “Aida” 
and with a success that was little short of remarkable. 
Many limitations of the stage had to be overcome of 
course, but these, with the aid of Mr. Lyford’s excellent 
stage manager, Alexander Puglia, and with the sugges- 
tions of Frank Waller, assistant conductor, were overcome. 
The stage now is very well equipped. The opera enterprise 
is under the business management of C. E. Miller, man- 
ager of the gardens, who is responsible in turn to the 
trustees. Mr. Miller has given the most thorough co- 
operation, 

The garden itself is an ideal place for an enterprise of 
this kind. It is one of the most beautiful spots in the 
country. The theater, placed adjacent to the great club 
house, is almost perfectly located inasmuch as the balcony 
of the theater is really a continuation of the upper porch, 
which will accommodate hundreds of diners. The 
acoustics of the theater, although it is open on two sides, 
are admirable. The ballet features of the opera are in 
charge of Mlle. Daganova, once of the Pavlowa forces, 
who has a number of very pretty and skillful local. dancers 
in her corps. The roster of. the entire company follows: 
(sopranos) Regina Vicarino, Jean Barondess, Clara T. 
Ginn, Marcella Mange, Martha Doerler, Helene Kessing; 
(contraltos) Marguerite Bentel and Henrietta Wakefield; 
(mezzo) Elinor Marlo and Nettie Howard; (tenors) 
John Niles, Gurden Whitaker, Salvatore Sciaretti, Romeo 
Boscacci; (baritones) Luther Richman, Vernon Jacobson, 


forty-five members of the 
among whom are Carl 
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Mario Valle, Greek Evans; (basses) Laurence Wilson, Italo 
Picchi; (hass-buffo) Natale Cervi., 

There is every indication that the second season, which 
still has four weeks more to run, will be an even greater 
success than the first. The promoters of the organization, 
who watch developments with unceasing enthusiasm and 
vigilance, are vastly pleased, for they believe that opera, 
the third branch of music which is logically in order of 
permanence there, has gone a long way toward realization, 


A CHAT WITH CLAIRE DUX 


They call her “Goldene Clairechen”—little golden 
Claire! Is it the gold hair, the marvelous golden voice, 
the heart of gold or the combination of all these lustrous 
attributes that so endears Claire Dux to her worshipping 
public? But Mme. Dux does not overpower with her 

“starry” qualities; rather is she graciousness itself and in- 
stantly | there is established a “rapport,” an “esprit de cama- 
raderie” that puts one entirely at ease. 

Naturally we spoke of America and the coming début. 

“When I was very young and could barely read and 
write, a book was presented to me, a sort of diary and 
questionnaire. Two questions and my answers I remem- 
ber well. ‘What do you wish to become? A great singer. 
Where do you wish to achieve greatest success? In 
America.” That was my childhood’s dream and I am just 
— after years of hard work, attempting to approach this 
task.” 

Attempt? A genuinely modest diva, a rarity, vraiment. 

There are no professional artists in the family of Claire 
Dux. Her father was an amateur pianist of ability. Her 
mother, Marie Schumann, who was Polish and related to 
the family of the composer, sang a little and was deeply 
interested in matters musical. A trio practised in the 
house where they lived, and little Claire heard a great 





CLAIRE DUX 


deal of music. At the age of two she could sing six tiny 
children’s songs taught by her mother. When she was 
twelve she sang the part of Gretel in a production of 
“Hansel and Gretel,” given at her school at a Christmas 
entertainment for children. Admission was charged to 
parents and the income devoted to the purchase of clothing 
and toys for poor kiddies. This was Claire Dux’s first 
public appearance. 

At the age of sixteen Claire Dux began to take lessons, 
and her first teacher of importance was Adolph Dippe of 
Berlin, with whom she studied for three years. Her début 
was made at the Cologne Opera House as Pamina in the 
“Magic Flute.” The role of Pamina has always been a 
favorite with Mme. Dux and she achieved a notable suc- 
cess with the part in London. In fact Mozart always has 
a place on her programs. During the summers of the 
Cologne engagement, she journeyed to Italy and spent her 
holidays in Milan, studying with Teresa Arkel. 

After five years at Cologne, Mme. Dux joined the forces 
of the former Royal Opera in Berlin where she sang 
Sophie in the premier of Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier,” also 
her first appearance. Later Caruso came for-five or six 
guest appearances and she was chosen to appear with him 
as Mimi in “Bohéme.” Even now her heart thumps with 
excitement at the remembrance of the nervgusness caused 
by sharing an opera with the world’s greatest singer. 
There was thunder after his first aria and Dux began 
with a “lump in her throat.” She sang with all her heart, 
with an infinite desire “to make good.” When she had 
finished the aria something happened which swept her off 
her feet. The great Caruso turned his back on the Kaiser’s 
box and the audience and began to applaud the “little 
Golden Claire” shouting “bravo.” The audience went wild 
and the occasion was the sensation of the press. Oscar 
Bie, the famous critic, said: “There was never such per- 
fect blending of human voices.” Later Mme. Dux sang 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Micaela in “Carmen” with 
Caruso. 

Mme. Dux was then engaged for Covent Garden, where 
she made her début as Sophie in “Rosenkavalier.” Eva in 
“Meistersinger” arid Pamina in “Magic Flute” were also 
roles which her singing made famous there. 

“Are you nervous, Madame, over America?” 

“Mais oui, who would be otherwise? But I have been 
nervous before, vous savez. It is the nerves, under con- 
trol, that make the success.” Marise JARDIN. 
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Alfredo Casella’s Compositions have 


achieved great success and were introduced 8 
in America by the New York Symphony, 3 
Philharmonic and the Cincinnati Sym 4: 
phony Orchestras. SF 
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As a Master Pianist Alfredo Casella is of 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
. ae on all oubjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat. Countza 
it is qualified to dispense — ~~ on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covariza will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts, 


Ali communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 


L. Lilly, Sec’y 


Tel, Lenox 687 
Me. Saenger will teach this summer at the Master School of the 
Chicago Musical College from June 27 until July 30 
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tation. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
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950-955 McClurg Bidg., 218 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music Teaching System 
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| ACROSS THE COUNTRY | 


1921.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club of Akron will launch a campaign for its 
own club room next fall. According to officers of the 
club, a trust fund for building purposes already has been 
started, The nucleus of the fund will be part of the bal- 
ance left from the artists’ musical course sponsored by 
the club last winter. Mrs. D. S. Bowman is president of 
the organization, Other officers include: Mrs. O. D. 
Hollenbeck, first vice-president; Mrs. A. J. Akers, second 
vice-president; Mrs. N. O. Mather, chairman; Mrs. Carl 
Richards, treasurer; Mrs, T. A. Rees, secretary, and Mrs. 
Charles Hoover, director of programs. 

The thirteenth annual recital given by advanced and 
junior pupils of Rita Elandi in the Masonic Temple, 
July 20, drew a capacity audience despite the extreme heat. 
Gregory Zwinitzky, violinist, and Katherine Brout, pianist, 
assisted in the program, which was presented by E. H. 
Sedaker, Ruth Dunn, Eunice Walther, Rose Karr, William 
Robinson, Helen Troesch, Lucille Norris, Lucille Sheehy, 
Hazel Buck, Frances Collins, Giovanni Baruc, Henrietta 
Coxey, Andre Andreoli, Pearl Marie Lewis, Ray Dorsey, 
Viola Hunt Miller, Harry Marguila, Clara Baer, Elmer 
Sohner, Charles Rickert, Lorena Stuhldreher, George Ste- 
venson, Mabel Motz, William Sheehy, Ruth Hower, C. Le 
Roy Kantzer, Arthur S. Hanson, and Dorothy Tripcony. 

Asheville, N. C., July 26, 1921.—For the eighteenth 
successive year Mr. ‘and Mrs. Crosby, the well known music 
pedagogues of Chicago, are conducting a summer music 
school at their beautiful studio-home, the “House-in-the- 
Woods,” near here. Every southern state is represented 
in the enrollment of the school this season. 

Palmer Christian, municipal organist of Denver, Col., 
for the past number of years, has arrived in Asheville to 
be assistant organist at the Grove Park Inn. 

Alvah H. Lowe, Asheville singer-impresario, was solo- 
ist recently at a luncheon tendered by the Rotary Club 
in honor of national officials of the Y. M. C. A. now in 
annual session at Blue Ridge. 

Harold Gleason, of the Eastman Organ School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., gave the first of a series of recitals as guest 
artist at Grove Park Inn Sunday evening. His finished 
skill as a technician brought out all the possibilities of the 
great instrument and his interpretative artistry shed a new 
and brilliant light on the beauties of the master works. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, July 28, 1921.— Members of the 
People’s Musical Course committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
announced Saturday that they are rapidly completing plans 
for the 1921-1922 concert series. The course will be 
opened on October 3 with a concert by Edward Johnson, 
American tenor of the Chicago Opera Association. Rosa 
Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, will appear 
in joint recital, and the eight famous Victor artists are 
also booked for this year, Marguerite D’Alvarez, the 
noted Peruvian contralto, will be one of Canton’s most 
important musical attractions. Another important artist 
who will make his first Canton appearance is Jascha 
Heifetz, the violinist, who will be heard January 16. The 
other artists and the dates on which they will appear are: 
Riccardo Martin, tenor, and Frances Ingram, contralto, 
October 17; Olive Kline, soprano, and John Quine, bari- 
tone, November 18; Zoellner String Quartet and Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, January 16. 

More than 150 person attended the recital, July 18, at 
the Women’s Club, given by Mischa Lhevinne, Russian 
pianist, The members of the music committee learned last 
Saturday that the artist had an open date and engaged 
him to appear here Monday. It was the first time that 
the new grand piano of the club had been used. Lhevinne 
played an extended program, among the numbers being 
the “Ocean” etude by Chopin and “March Militaire” by 
Schubert. He also played a number of his own compo- 
sitions, including a lullaby and three selections from an 
opera which he composed and which he said will be pro- 
duced in Chicago next winter. The persons who at- 
tended the recital were principally members of the various 
musical organizations in the city. The affair was in charge 
of the music committee, Rachel Frease-Green, chairman. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See ‘etter on another page.) 

Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Collins, Colo., July 24, 1921—The symphony 
orchestra of the conservatory of music of the Colorado 
Agricultural College gave a mid-summer concert, July 20, 
in the college auditorium, which was well attended. The 
concert was a feature of the lecture and entertainment 
course of the college summer school. Prof. Howard S. 
Reynolds conducted the orchestra. Violin solos were 
played by Margaret Lane and Myrna Louise Sydner. 

The Community Chorus of this city held a picnic a 
few days ago, when members and their friends, a hundred 
strong, motored to Twin Bridges on the Cache la Poudre 
River. 

Ithaca, N. Y., August 1,:1921.—Ruth Blackman Rod- 
gers, coloratura soprano, who was graduated from the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music in 1911 and was formerly 
head of the Public School Music Department of that 
institution, scored a distinct triumph in her appearance 
as a concert artist in Bailey Hall, Cornell University, 
July 30. Mrs. Rodgers was assisted in her recital by 
Isadore Luckstone, of New York, and was enthusiastically 
received. Mrs. Rodgers scored with the “Ave Maria” of 
Bach-Gounod, with violin, piano and organ accompani- 
ment, and ‘also with her other numbers as well. The 
principal artists were assisted by Prof. J. T. Quarles, 
Cornell University organist; Robert Braun, pianist, and 
Rogers Whitmore, violinist and pupil of Otokar Sevcik, 
master teacher of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., July 24, 1921.—The Mana-Zucca Choral 
Society has been entertained by a series of parties pro- 
vided by the founder, Mrs. Shelley Porter. One of the 
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most delightful events took the form of a masquerade. 
An excellent program was rendered, solos as well as 
choruses occupying prominent places thereon and a num- 
ber of very good voices were heard. Among those who 
added to the pleasure of the evening was Signor Traversi, 
of New York, who played several of his father’s piano 
compositions. Signor Traversi has been enjoying the 
ocean baths at Miami Beach for several weeks. 
Another interesting Mana-Zucca entertainment came in 
the form of a recital given at the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, July 22, by a section of the junior music pupils 
of Mrs. L. B. Safford, teacher of piano and dramatic 
art. Beth Jones, aged three years: Ikey Jones, four years, 
and Billy Jones, five years, opened the program with a 
selection from “Youngsterland.” They were attired in 
appropriate costumes and held their dollies in their arms 
as they rocked them to sleep. They are the youngest to 


appear in solo parts on a Miami musical program. Helen 
Reed Peoples, aged seven, played “Starlight.” Little 
Minnie Rabinowitz, aged eight, played “Blinking Stars.” 


was very effectively rendered by Lillian 
Kathryn Gardner, another eight 
year old performer, played the pretty “Slumber Song.” 
“Soft Shadows,” a more difficult selection, was offered by 
Hanna Law, aged nine. Billy Jones also played “Sweet 
Melody.” “Hallowe’en, by Margaret Peeples; “Lily 
Pond,” by Helen Wilson; “Sunshine,” by Willie Becks, 
were each rendered in good style. Mary Ruth Scruggs’ 
interpretation of “Blossom Waltz” was exceptionally fine 
and brought forth prolonged applause. During the inter- 
mission, photographs of Mana-Zucca were distributed, and 
Mrs. Safford gave a sketch of the attainments of this 
unique artist. Little Kathryn Thompson, who began to 
improvise at the age of four, then played three of her 
own compositions. Kathryn is now eight years of age 
and is a pupil of rare creative ability. The last number 
on the program was sung by twenty little girls. 


“Summer Rain” 
Roberts, eight years old. 


Zoe Arbutus Wilson, formerly of Detroit, Mich., has 
opened a studio for piano and harmony in the Havlin 
Building. Mrs. Wilson was the organist at the Miami 


Beach Congregational Church last season. 
Portland, Ore.—(See 
Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Woodmont-on-the-Sound, Conn., August 1, 1921. 
The summer colony has been enjoying a month of rare 
musical programs given at the attractive Country Club on 


“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Sunday evenings, under the able management of Mrs. 
William Pierson Tuttle, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. The first concert on July 10 was arranged 


and given by Marie Warrington, soprano, and Antoinette 
Brett Farnham, composer-pianist and accompanist. They 
gave such an artistic performance as to receive a return 
engagement later in the season. The program on July 17 
was in charge of Gordon Stuart Stevens, baritone, as- 
sisted by Mabel Deegan, violinist, and Ruth Ellsworth 
Allen and Belle Loper Slater, at the piano. On July 24, 
Mrs. Clarence B. Bolmer, pianist and accompanist, had 
charge of the program which was rendered by Grace 
Burnes Munson, alto, and Milon M. Stone, baritone. Both 
of these artists are well known church singers in New 
Haven, the former beens a pupil of Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk, while the latter has studied with Frederick E. 
Weld. On July 31, a delightful program was given by 
Sarah Tarleton Fiske, soprano, and Mark Chestney, vio- 
linist, having been arranged by Marion Wickes Fowler, 
pianist, who is a pupil of Lewis Williams. Miss Fiske 
has studied with Susan Hawley Davis and Mr. Chestney 
is a prominent concert artist and violin teacher. 

On Wednesday evening, July 20, the Tempo Male Quar- 
tet of Hartford gave an artistic concert at the Club, ably 
assisted at the piano by Mrs. Clarence B. Bolmer. The 
personnel of the quartet consists of John T. Dowd, first 
tenor; William Carroll, second tenor; Thomas P. Couch, 
first bass; Elbert L. Couch, second bass. The ensemble 
work is excellent, while the solo selections are always 
delightful. 


Mary Jordan an American Legion Favorite 

Mary Jordan has been engaged to appear as soloist at 
the convention of the American Legion to meet at Fremont, 
Neb., September 29 and 30 and October 1. Negotiations 
are also under way for her appearance as soloist at the 
reunion of the Thirty-fourth Division of the A. E. F., to 
be held at Omaha, September 19, 20 and 21. Further in- 
dication of her popularity with the Legion may be seen 
from the fact that the Kansas State convention, to be held 
in October, and the Pennsylvania State convention, to be 
held in September, are also negotiating for her services 
as soloist, and the Des } Moines (la.) Post is also planning 
for a concert with this excellent artist as the feature at- 
traction. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Georgiella Lay’s Interpretative Programs 


When Georgiella Lay gave one of her original “interpre- 
tative programs” recently in the West, a young man came 





up to the platform after the program was finished, and 
f | 
GEORGIELLA LAY, 
Whose playing is just now charming the Californians, ts a 


York City. 


native of New 


asked if he might congratulate her on the evening's enter 
tainment. 

“As a matter of fact,’ he confessed, samefacedly, “I 
didn’t want to come a bit, but my girl simply made me. | 
don’t care much for things of this sort as a rule. After she 
made me come, you wouldn't let me go. It is the first time 
I ever really enjoyed a musical program, and | simply had 
to come up and tell you so.” 

Miss Lay, a loyal Californian, is spending the summer 
there and preparing for a concert tour next autumn under 
the direction of her manager, Harry H. Hall. Her distinctly 
unusual programs, which combine interesting musical ma- 
terial with a chatty little interpolation, from time to time, 
which gives the background and atmosphere without any 
affecting or condescending to her audience, have attracted 
a great deal of attention in the West—so much so, in fact, 
that until this year Miss Lay, although a native New 
Yorker, has not made many excursions from her adopted 
Western state. Her engagements for next year include ap 
pearances in the Middle West, South and East as well as in 
California. ies, Boor 
Grace Kerns Off for Lake George and Canada 

Her various singing activities kept Grace Kerns in New 
York until early August, when she was able to get away 


35 


for a well deserved vacation at Lake George and the 
Canadian Lakes in Ontario. Among many other appear- 
ances, her New York recital at Aeolian Hall in January 


and her notable performance at the Worcester festival were 
indications of the fact that Miss Kerns is undoubtedly 
one of the most popular of the younger sopranos appearing 
before the public today. 
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LOS ANGELES WELL REPRESENTED AT 
STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Theodore Gordahn and Charles Wakefield Cadman Win Grauman Contest—Summer Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 31, 1921.—The eleventh annual 
convention of the Music Teachers’ Association of Califor- 
nia, which was held in Oakland the first week in July, 
was an unqualified success both in point of interest and 
in achievement. Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Red- 
lands and Santa Barbara were represented from the south; 
San Francisco, Alameda County, Sacramento and Santa 
Clara county from the north. The convention committees 
were wonders of efficiency and too much cannot be said 
of the perfection of the arrangements and the wonderfully 
interesting progress. To cover each number would be a 
colossal task (and there was not a dull session during the 
entire convention), so it is only possible to mention briefly 
the representatives of each locality. 

lhe address of welcome by Sofia N. Neustadt was so 
charmingly given that the remembrance of it is one of the 
joys of the occasion. Very brilliant was the response by 
Edward Pease, the state president, and many other pleasant 
speakers followed. Splendid papers were some of the 
most help ful features of the meetings, among them being 
a paper .on “High School Music” by Florine Wenzel, of 
Sacramento; one from Anne Marie Clark, of Redlands, 
on the music appreciation course, and an illustrated paper 
on the expression of imagination in children’s music by 
Cora W. Jenkins, of Oakland. 

Southern California was represented mostly by vocalists, 
with the exception of San Diego, whose brilliant pianist, 
Nell Cave, shared honors with the well known contralto, 
Loleta L. Rowan. Miss Cave gave two groups of modern 
compositions, and Mrs. Rowan sang an entire group of 
interesting Russian songs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, one of 


the most popular sopranos of Los Angeles, and Raymond 
Harmon, tenor, were the vocalists chosen to represent the 
south. Eva Frances Pike, president of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Association, gave a fine paper on “Com- 
munity Music and Service,” and Jennie Winston, who was 
the Los Angeles delegate, read a paper on ultra modern 
music, illustrated by- Maude Wellendorff, pianist of San 
Francisco, Raymond Harmon's beautiful voice and artis- 
tic singing combined with his magnetic personality and 
his fine presence, won for him an instant success with his 
audience and he was recalled again and again after his 
two groups of songs, his French group, however, being 
most admired. 

Maude Fenlon Bollman’s clear lyric soprano was beauti- 
fully controlled, and her musicianship was apparent in the 
two well chosen groups which won much applause. 

Sacramento was represented by a violinist, Russell J. 
Keeney; Pauline Ireland, soprano, a young lady with an 
exquisite voice, and Ethel Sleeper, a pianist. Two of the 
northern musicians, who, because of their youth and great 
promise, stand out with especial prominence are Eva 
Gruniger Atkinson, contralto, and Marion Nicholson, 
violinist. Mrs. Atkinson’s voice is beautiful in quality, of 
wide range, and she sings with artistic finish. Marion 
Nicholson is the daughter of Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, one 
of the most successful teachers of the north, and her 
musical environment has helped to foster her great gift. 
Miss Nicholson is the winner of the young artists’ contest 
recently held, and is well on her way to great things. Her 
tone is broad and full, her bowing sure, and she possesses 
what so few women violinists have, that quality which 


——————- 


thrills and stirs the emotions. With her youth, her talent, 

her beauty and charm, it may be expected that much will 

be heard of this talented daugther of a gifted mother. 
THe GRAUMAN CONTEST. 

The splendid work which is being done by Grauman’s 
Symphony Orchestra concerts in presenting fine programs 
at each Sunday morning concert, was further augmented 
by the incentive to local writers in the inauguration of a 
contest. From three hundred compositions entered, a com- 
mittee of well chosen judges selected ten, and these were 
played by the Grauman Symphony Orchestra, the audience 
of two thousand people voting for the number they thought 
best, their votes being cast on a special ballot card fur- 
nished by the theater. Theodore Gordahn, Los Angeles 
composer and violinist, won the contest with his beautiful 
number, “Russian Lullaby”; Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
well loved “At Dawning” was the next choice, being only 
four votes behind the first selected. Both of the composers 
were presented with silver loving cups by Mr. Grauman, 
and a scroll bearing the signature of all the judges was 
presented to Mr. Gordahn. The compositions which were 
chosen by the judges for final competition were overture, 
William Mason; “Desert Suite,” Homer Grunn; “Russian 
Lullaby,” Theodore Gordahn; “Suite Characteristic,” sec- 
ond movement, Henry Schoenfeld; “The Hand of You,” 
Carrie Jacobs Bond (the only woman composer whose 
composition entered the final competition); “Madrigal” 
Donatelli; “At Dawning,” Charles Wakefield Cadman; 
“Marche Heroique,” Toroslay de Zielinski; “Serenata 
Orientale,” Novelli, and “Intermezzo,” by Harley Hamil- 
ton. 

Notes, 

While many of the musicians recuperate by frequent 
visits to mountain and seashore and find relaxation in 
summer freedom and social intercourse, some have gone 
for the entire summer. Among the former are many 
well known professionals as a recent evening reception to 
some New York artists amply demonstrated. Mr. and 
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Mrs. L. J. Selby and Miss Selby received in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney King Russell, composer-pianist and so- 
prano, and at first sight it seemed as though every member 
of the musical colony was present. A few have closed 
their studios and are away for the months of midsummer. 

John Smallman with his family is at Laguna Beach for 
the summer. Estelle Heartt Dreyfus and her husband 
Louis Dreyfus, are at Carmel-by-the-Sea. Clifford Lott 
is in San Francisco haunting the studio of his friend Percy 
Rector Stephens, who is giving a summer session. Roland 
Paul and Mrs. Paul have just returned from a two months’ 
visit in the north. Richard Buhlig will leave for San 
Francisco next week to gather fresh inspiration for his 
master classes which he will again conduct in the fall. 
Raymond Harmon, whose delightful singing won for him 
an engagement in the north, is spending the season at the 
seashore since his return from the convention. 

Anna Ruzena Sprott is at Venice, keeping only a few 

hours for teaching in her studio in the Music Arts Build- 
ing. 
Abbie Norton Jamieson, Earl Meeker, Grace Widney, 
Mabee and Ida Selby motored to San Francisco to attend 
the Oakland convention. Mrs. Jamiestn’s clever and 
witty response to the greeting from the northern branch 
was the pride and delight of the assembled Angelenos at 
the convention banquet. 

Constance Balfour, soprano, is spending the month of 
August at the mountain resort, Bear Valley. . Ww. 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA OPENS 
ITS SEASON IN NOVEMBER 


Ten Concerts Are to Be Given—Verdi’s “Masked Ball” 
Next Offering of P. O. A.—Dunning System 
Items—Notes of Interest 

Portland, Ore., August 3, 1921—The Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, Carl Denton, conductor, will open its eleventh 
season in November, and the prospects are bright for an- 
other series of ten concerts. Among the prominent citizens 
who are working for the uplift of the orchestra must be 
mentioned Guy W. Talbot, Mrs, Henry L. Corbett, Mrs. 
Robert F. Strong, Eric Hauser, W. P. Olds, Kurt Koehler, 
W. D. Wheelwright, Charles F. Berg, Edgar B. Piper and 
Mrs. Donald Spencer, manager of the orchestra. 
PortLANpd Opera Association T6 Give “MASKED BALL.” 

Prospects are also bright for the Portland Opera Asso- 
caition, Roberto Corruccini, conductor. The organization, 
which is eight years old, will present as its next attraction 
“The Masked Ball,” by Verdi. It is planned to make this 
the most elaborate production ever attempted. Mrs. E. L. 
Thompson stands at the head of this progressive associa- 
tion. 





DUNNING System ITEMs. 

About twenty women met last week at the Portland 
Hotel and organized the Dunning Teachers’ Club of Ore- 
gon. Officers were elected as follows: Kate Dell Marden, 
president; Florence Grasle, vice-president; Faye Ashfield, 
treasurer, and Viola Ridgway, secretary. 

Jean Warren Carrick, exponent of the Dunning System 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners, recently gradu- 
ated a class made up of Georgia Doll, Margaret Keep, Mil- 
dred Raymond, Genevieve Price, Ethel Kenney and Faye 
Ashfield. 

Notes, 

Harold Hurlbut, tenor and disciple of Jean De Reszke, 
has a master class here. Last week he closed a large class 
at Lewiston, Ida. 

Emil Enna, president of the Society of Oregon Composers, 
has returned from a month’s motor trip in British Colum- 
bia, }; &.0. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s Interpretations Please 

Glenn Dillard Gunn interrupted his summer master 
classes at the McPhail School of Music at Minneapolis to 
return to Chicago and play the final recital in Carl D. Kin- 
sey’s series of recitals at the Ziegfeld Theater. The Chi- 





GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
Guest teacher at the McPhail School of Music. 


cago critics commented as follows upon his performance : 

Herman Devries, in the Chicago American, wrote: “His 
talents seem to grow riper with the passing of the years. 
I heard him play a group of Liszt, Debussy, and ‘Jeux 
d’Eau’ by Ravel. One can scarcely expect a more charming 
reading and execution of the famous Ravel piece of piano 
trickery.” 

Edward Moore, in the Chicago Tribune, wrote: “Mr. 
Gunn was heard in works by Liszt, Debussy and Ravel, 
also in some modern revisions of ancient works, such as 
MacDowell’s on Rameau and Couperin, Bauer’s on Matthe- 
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son, and Busoni’s on Bach. He is an eminently sane player 
with a critical outlook on music that is generally cool and 
never cold. . . . It is an interesting type of playing, 
founded upon the great art of simplicity and developed into 
complexity which stops safely short of overelaboration. He 
has brains as well as fingers.” 

At a recital played in Minneapolis the previous week, Dr. 
James Davies, of the Minneapolis Tribune, commented as 
follows upon Mr, Gunn’s Chopin playing: “It was Chopin 
in his best vein—nothing maudlin or sentimental. The 
beauty was romantic enough in character to satisfy the 
most captious, but one felt underneath a sinuous strength 
and vigor, shot through with poetic feeling and an impas- 
sioned sense of loveliness.” 


Oberfelder’s Attractive Denver Series 


Manager Arthur M. Oberfelder has issued an attractive 
booklet calling attention to the series of concerts which 
will be presented in Denver, Col., next season under his 
management. The course will be opened October 7, when 
Marie Sundelius and Nicola Zerola will be heard in a joint 
recital. Titta Ruffo is booked for October 27 and Emmy 
Destinn will appear November 24. Sousa and his band will 
be the offering December 3; Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton, January 6; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, February 13; 
Mishel Piastro and Alfred Mirovitch, March 2, with Pablo 
Casals closing the series on April 1. Mr. Oberfelder has 
every reason to feel proud of this list of artists, and, judg- 
ing from the support which he has received in the past, 
there will be large and enthusiastic audiences to greet these 
musicians when they appear in the Colorado city. 


Maine Festivals to Celebrate Silver Jubilee 


It will be the “Silver Jubilee” celebration of the Maine 
Music Festival this fall, and with this in mind Conductor 
William Rogers Chapman has arranged some excellent 
programs and engaged a fine list of artists headed by Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
There will be five concerts in Bangor and in Portland, 
the dates for the former being October 6, 7 and 8, and for 
the latter October 10, 11 and 12. In addition to a chorus 
of 600 voices, there will be an orchestra of selected men 
from the New York Philharmonic Society. The opening 
concert will have Miss Ponselle and Fernando Guarneri 
as soloists. The matinee of the second day will have an 
orchestral program at which will appear the New York 
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Trio, consisting of Clarence Adler, pianist; Scipione Guidi, 
violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist. 

In the evening “Aida” will be given in costume. The cast 
will be headed by Phoebe Crosby, soprano, and includes 
Genia Fonariova, contralto; Frescesco Bocca-Fusco, tenor ; 
Fernando Guarneri, baritone, and Ernest J. Hill, tenor. On 
the third day matinee Genia Fonariova will appear in a 
popular program. In the evening, Charles Marshall, tenor, 
and Helen Yorke, soprano, will be the solo artists. 


Illingworth Eulogizes Frieda Peycke’s Work 
While here from Los Angeles, Frieda Peycke studied 
with Nelson Illingworth. He was very impressed by her 
talent, striking earnestness and ideals for her work. Mr. 
Illingworth says that her gift for composition is a very 
remarkable one, and since all her dramatic readings are 
to her own music, much of which is already published, he 
predicts a big future for her and her work 
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It Is Highly Important For You To 


How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 
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JEALousy. 


J. FRED WO! p E “Do you think that musicians, particularly teachers, are 
jealous of each other, or is there a comradeship among them ? 

















oReant If I am taking lessons, I always feel that my teacher is the 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN Wisrcat BUREAU, best of all, and feel sorry for others who are not under the 
8 East 34th Street, New York same good influence that I am, I suppose other pupils feel 
the same way, but lately it has been told me that teachers 
C are very jealous. Have you ever thought this to be true?” 
% v4 A they ont Plante an , at , i ee dt He i : oi 1 I i 
1¢ jealousy of musicians an eachers is rather peculiar, t 
v and Instructor seems to be more noticeable in some locations than others. <A 
i Studio: 8322 West 107th St New York certain city is particularly noted for the criticisms which teachers 
o For Concerts and Recitals make of other teachers and their pupils, The local musicians are 


Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street ° New York divided into small cliques, not even the edges of one clique touch 
ing the edge of another So in talking with a teacher the opinion 
is constantly heard, “Soand-so has ruined more voices than any 


other teacher in this city.” When that has been said about each 
and every one of the teachers, their pupils criticised to such an 
= extent that not a note is left in a voice, or a note correctly played 
by an instrumentalist, one begins to realize that jealousy has been 


STEINWAY —a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 





carried to an extent unpleasant to the hearer, at least. Particularly 
The Pa anini of the Cello hard to bear is the success of a pupil of any of these teachers; 
U g the others rally and criticise everything done, even when such pupil 


is haying a great public success. But this special city is perhaps 


R For Recital. — Lgl a the worst example of this kind of jealousy. Not all teachers are . . . 
or Recita neert, & re ra agements so small minded. For the good of music, if there is to be any th h 
4 ‘ advancement in the community, there must be local fellowship, at carries wit it 
Excl. Met, Jules 0 Balber Conner! Suvese, Aeolian Hall, N.Y each and every one interested in the good of all jealousies and i 


—— eee ae eureeemey bickerings given over. A harmonious whole accomplishes the best 


results 
Overa Sincers THen ann Now. 
“Was there ever a time when only German operas were given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the majority of them being 
"s? i I know I should not 


Wagner's? ow did that suit the public? 
T like it, for one wants to hear all the different composers and 
enor surely German singing has never been what might be calle? 
‘good.’ It seems impossible that a community would support 
such a season,” 


437 Fifth Avenue (4th floor) New York Yes, it is quite true that many years ago whole seasons of 
i and most success- 


German opera were given at the Metropolitan, 
ful they were as far as the public was concerned, for the houses 
were packed all through the winter. This was because of the 


operas given, for it must be said that the singers were far from 

being satisfactory, and would not be tolerated today. To see a 

fat old man and a scrawny woman, equally old, singing “Tristan 

and Isolde’ was disillusioning as to the youth of the lovers, but 
Coenraed V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist audiences appeared only to care for the music, not how it was sung 
August Rodeman, Flutist and some of these old people could act. Anton Seidl conducted 


For available dates address: and was an idol of all, But then it was the fashion to admire 
Wagner and te decry all other composers. Nor could what those 


the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
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Art. 
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<< PR nee mg to ot Frieda mae oe ste Germans did whe were especially imported for the task be called . 
adison venue ew o singing. ne ae seemed to have forgotten what good singing was 
and appeared quite contented with the noise furnished, Such that 18 cherished as a 
performances of any opera would not be tolerated today, and 
Americans can congratulate themselves on now having the best . e- 
ALBERT operatic performances in the world, Family radition—that 
“Would you be kind enough to give me the names and ad k f h f th 
and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church dresses of some of those who teach composition, and who would eeps a res or e€ 
my Ohio, . perhaps be willing to correct my pm ppnow if I should send . 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. them? I need lessons on form and cannot get them where h 
, I l “i Tad 
CONCERT ORGANIST: PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO The followina are some of the well known teachers of composi next generation t e 
For Recltafe or froqrection Address, Berea, Ohio. tions: Daniel Pratherce. $06 FF Arts Build Chics IL: ° ° 
: tudio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, ‘Ohio. ons: ante rol neroe, K ine Arts wiiding, nicago, of 
sano ’ Edgar Brazelton (Bush Conservatory), 839 North Dearborn Street, associations an on 


Chicago, Ill.; Ernest H, Kroeger, Musical Art Building, St. Louis, 
Art, 120 Claremont 


Mo.; Percy Goetschius, Institute of Musical Art, 12 F 
Ave., New York; Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md.; 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 
Reuben Davies in Normal School Recitals 
Reuben Davies, American pianist, recently appeared in 
“i J sc s of Texas—one in 


two recitals at the Normal Schools 

Canyon and the other at the Sam Houston Normal, Hunts- 

Manage ts Nations! Co ty ong > ork. oon.” Pek , “ 
erpeind _— a0 - . wd ¥ ville. At these concerts Mr, Davies’ programs contained 


numbers which are well known and always popular, such 
as the E flat Revolutionary études of Chopin, Rubinstein’s 

os . “Staccato” etude, Liszt’s polonaise in E major, and “Lie- 
bestraum,” as well as “Chaconne,” Bach-Busoni (which 

(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) latter number opened his programs). Aside from this he 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH played a group of works by composers of the modern 
school, thereby feeling confident of pleasing all tastes. 


MASTER CLASS Among the numbers which received greatest applause was 


a recent composition of his own called “Spirit of the Pass- 





remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
piano. 
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during July and August ing Clouds” (written in the modern style). This was . ‘ 
(Special Rates to Teachers) redemanded at both of these concerts. founded on inborn Ideals ; 
Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York At ued a hay meg A _ young artist, the fol- % 2 
Phone 8107 Schuyler. Consultation by Appointment /°Witg tributes have been paid him: of Artistry. 5 
“Reuben Davies delighted his hearers here with a scholarly pr 
gram, rendering numbers from both old and modern echouie. Pile $ 
plays with much brilliancy, displaying a wonderful power of inter- e 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO pretation, and weaving into his playing a tone color that is true 
only of a musical genius.”—Ennis (Texas) News. C) 
“Davies is one of the most promising of the younger pianists. J " Ss 
a Grenet® is his cry scupaes, 5 his Grene yt wp “—e Catalogue and prices on application. 
anc is seriousness in is wor uc may be lookec or rom 4 « 
Prima Do Vocal this clever young pianist.”—The Daily Caltiemse. Sold on convenient payments. 3 
nna 
Soprano Teacher Mr. Davies has been booked for a large number of con- Old pianos taken in exchange. Z 
c Sicint’ Sant uM certs in the middle west for the season 1921-22. He will I ton Invited 
Uetropeliten’ iOpen "New | lean New Y ae =) also be heard during the Christmas holidays in New York nspection invited. s 
York, ete, Avellese f for onan, Rg WA to and Chicago. . 
Concert and Oratorio Mme. a A! At present Mr. Davies, in company with the secretary + 
Also: by ai gig y.¢i - other celebrities, of the Davies School of Piano Playing in Dallas, Texas, % 
Address 57 West t., N. T. City ene: Plaza 9936 Fi vacationing at some of the nearby fishing resorts, hav- = 3 
ing closed his school for the remainder of the season. 
« 
« 
GE 0 R ¢ E § Ml A D D E Rea, Breeskin and Bonnelli Open Lancaster Z 
Series . 
bd N Virginia Rea, Elias Breeskin and Richard Bonnelli have : 
been engaged for a joint recital in Lancaster, Pa. for o ; 
BARITONE Monday evening, October 17. This concert will mark telnway ons % 
Cc Oratori nd Recital the beginning of the musical activities in Lancaster for the 3 
oncert, Oratorio a ecitals coming season. TS STEINWAY HALL 3 
“He knows how to do, what is popularly called putting a ‘ . . « 
song seress."'—New York Buening Mell. Cadman Work for Maine Festival E 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 3 
. One of the numbers selected for the next Maine Music {ff S 
G. STEPHENS, Representative Festival is Charles Wakefield Cadman’s beautiful chorus 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. with baritone solo, “The Sunset Trail.” The work is re- | wo ‘| 
markably characteristic and the effect when rendered by [@ e 
Phone 7908-W Decatur this organization of one thousand voices should be tre- [5 : 
mendous. 2 1/Q NON O NLA ONION TON TONIONE ONION ONTO ON ONAN A106: ONAN 0 
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(,000 weather since the first of the month has given new 
ife to the theaters. Last week there were four openings 
ind one return engagement, giving the aspect of midwin 
ter, despite the fact that the percentage of new productions 

r the corresponding time for last year is considerably 

ver 

lhe enthusiasm continues this weck, with “Sonny,” a 
elwyn production, coming to the Cort Theater, The New 
Century Roof opened with’“The Mimic World of 1921.” 
rt Shubert offering will be a regular attraction, begin 
with regular matinees twice a 


ing at 8:30 mm the evenings, 
eck Sonya” had its premiere at the Forty-cighth Street 
[heater The Night ¢ ap at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
iter and “Nobody's Money” at the Longacre Theater 
Due Starx lovers or 1921.” 

\ {a month ago an organization known as “The Star 
Idler e a midnight performance at the Shubert Thea 
ter Me f the actors that compose the cast are well 
| wn it sudeville and musical comedy. After this sin- 

e tryout they went on tour The show is not without 
erit nd has had some success They returned to 


Broad last week to the Eltinge Theater for a month's 
ta Will Morrisy is responsible for the direction, There 


wibt about the offering having a remunerative stay, tor 
t is understood that the men are working on a cooperative 


“TANGERINE.” 


\n island, not a fruit, as one might think, and a good 
name for a musical comedy, with tropical settings and 
jlorful maidens to give exact atmosphere But this is 


‘ 


only part of the story Che first act has the unique scene 
of Alimony Jail, New York—interest and possibilities from 
the start. Divorce and alimony are always topics for laugh- 
ter, so the book employs many old jokes and some new 


ones to help the dialogue along. After much discussion on 
the subject, music and songs take up the theme 

lhree gentlemen who find themselves in the embarrass- 
nw state of lying in jail, on the advice of a friend pay up 
ind embark for “Tangerine,” an island of the South Seas, 
where the women do the work, There husbands and wives 
neet at the court of King Home-Brew (how delightfully 
iwwestive), also a disgruntled American, who sought solace 
1 a kingdom all his own, with eight native wives (the 
chorus, no more, no less) to wait on him, As in all mu- 
ical comedies things are somehow settled amicably and all 
ends we ll 

Che music for “Tangerine” was written by Alma Sanders 
ind Monte Carlo, This is their first production and they 
made a fine job of it. In the first act “Isle of Tangerine” 
proved to be a charming number, with a tiny Irish hilt that 
so characterizes their ballads. “The Sea of the Tropics” is 
a more ambitious number arranged as a dance for Hol- 
brook and Ludmilla. From this theme comes the opening 
number of Act Il, which blends into a really good bit of 
music, “Ode and Sun Dance.” Then comes the hit num- 
ber, “In Our Mountain Bower,” which gives Jeannetta 
Methven a chance to do some creditable singing; the en 
cores were numerous. Miss Methven should not attempt 
the high notes in the finale; they detract not only from her 
singing but also the song. There were several other catchy 
and melodious songs. In the last act, “Sweet Lady,” an 
interpolated song by one of the stars of the show, Frank 
Crumit, went over in great style. Mr. Crumit with his 
ukulele scored a hit, with the aid of Julia Sanderson, 

Dainty Julia Sanderson, of course, is the leading star. 
Her success is enormous, and it has been years since she 
has had so good a role Jack Hazzard, as King Home- 
Brew, gets all of the big laughs and certainly has the com- 
edy lines, doubtless of his own brewing. Frank Crumit 
also comes in for full honors, All said, Carl Carlton, the 
producer, has given us a fine musical y Abe the best of its 
kind. The Casino won't lose “Tangerine” for many weeks. 


“Honors Are Even 

“Honors Are Even,” Roi Cooper Megrue’s newest com- 
edy, was presented by the Selwyns at the Times Square 
heater, with William Courtenay and Lola Fisher co-star- 
ring. Clever dialogues and many witty lines characterize 
this play. In fact, there are so many smart sayings as it 
ripples and splashes along that it becomes difficult to re- 
member all of it. Only until one of the many moments of 
useless conversation intervenes does one feel that it could 
be improved by cutting. It is too long. 

The opening scenes are novel and rather interesting. 
With the use of clever stagecraft, the different episodes are 
introduced by silhouettes, They show a young miss reject- 
ing three suitors, each getting his just reward, and thus we 
are led to the main thread of the story. What should prop- 
erly be the first act is splendidly Worked out. A room in 
the country house of the “young lady” with her various 
guests around, Here we find her flirting outrageously with 
a fourth gentleman, while the rejected suitors move in and 
out of the scene. This was charmingly done and made one 
believe that a most unusual social comedy was about to 
unfold The second act loses somewhat the light and 
sparkling atmosphere of the first, and develops something 
of a plot around the fact that the lady most unconvention- 
ally visits the man's apartment, alone. The third act is an 
anti-climax and ends, of course, happily, after a few flimsy 
misunderstandings are cleared up. 

Lola Fisher, as Belinde, is attractive and clever, and 
everything she does is convincing. To her is given most 
of the best comedy, William Courtenay, as John Leighton, 
makes the part of “the man” much more emphatic with his 
suave, charming manner than Mr. Megrue has done. Paul 
Kelly, as the boy, gave a fine performance, In fact, the 
entire cast could not be improved upon, With two such 
artists as Miss Fisher and Mr, Courtenay, “Honors Are 
Even" could not but be excellent entertainment. 


“Marcu Hares.” 

If you have never met nor associated with really inter- 
esting personalities that are afflicted with an “artistic tem- 
perament,” don't go to see “March Hares,” for you will 
not know what it is all about. But if you have had such 


an experience, by all means go to the Bijou Theater and 
see the best burle ‘sque (not satire) on the subject produced 
in many a moon, if ever, 

Harry W agstaff Gribble, the author of “The Outrageous 
Mrs. Palmer,” has given us a remarkable play in that he 
handles a very difficult subject and abnormal situations 
with a subtlety and wit that are unusual. Gone to the 
winds are our former productions in their vain efforts to 
depict that intangible element, artistic temperament. And 
if our bedroom farces shock, by no means go to see it, for 
your uncontrollable laughter will certainly prove humili- 
ating, especially when it dawns on you what you are laugh- 
ing at. 

Alexander Onslow, as the chief temperamentalist—Geof- 
frey Wareham—is perfect in a very difficult part. Norma 
Mitchell, as Claudia Kitts, makes an extraordinary por- 
trayal of a little over-sexed creature, mad as a March Hare, 
who confesses she brings trouble wherever she goes. Her 
big scene in the third act is one of the funniest bits the 
writer has ever seen. Brandon Peters, as Edgar Fuller, 
the only semi-sane one in the household, is good, and so is 
Lucile Watson, as Mrs. Rodaey, the mother, and Andri- 





LYDIA LIPKOWSKA, 
The opera singer, has been engaged by Henry W. 
for his revival of Franz Lehar’s famous operetia, “The 
Merry Widow.” which will open at the Knickerbocker 
Theater on Labor Day. 


Savage 


enne Morrison, as her daughter, who is not only artistic 
but has a well developed temper. “March Hares” is worth 
seeing twice. 

“Dutcy.” 

Without Lynn Fontanne, “Duley” would be just like any 
other comedy, but with this very fascinating little come- 
dienne the last of the past week's offerings will stand out 
as an entertainment hard to equal. As a play it possesses 
all the qualities that will go to make a great success. This, 
of course, does not mean that the play is of any literary 
value; just a bit of a plot built around the well known 
character, Dulcy, created by F. P. Adams in his column 
in the New York Tribune. George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly, two local newspaper men, are responsible for the 
comedy, and it must be said they know hew to write for 
popular taste. - 

It has been a long time since a character has been cre- 
ated as fascinating as Miss Fontanne makes Dulcy. The 
part was evidently written for her, and around it all the 
action of the play revolves. The lines are bright and very 
amusing at times, and if Gregory Kelly, who plays the part 
of Willy, the brother, would speak his lines so they could 
be heard, no doubt he, too, would be responsible for many of 
the laughs. At least he is funny to look at. “Dulcy” will 
be playing a long time after some of our current plays 
are either in the storehouse or have been sent on tour. We 
hate the expression, but this attraction is a “popular hit,” 
and nothing can illustrate its meaning better than “Dulcy.” 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 
Tue Capron. 

An ensemble of seventy-five voices from the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Companies took the place of the usual 
orchestra at the Capitol last week and filled that position to 
the eminent satisfaction of all concerned. In a potpourri 
from “Faust,” the splendid work of this ensemble proved 
a delightful variety in the way of program openers. The 
chorus also lent additional realism to scenes from France 
by its singing of the “Marseillaise.” Erik Bye gave Clayton 
Thomas’ “Invocation to the Sun God,” garbed as an Indian 
and amid the picturesque reproductions of a scene from the 
Grand Canyon, pictures of which immediately followed, re- 
plete with all the beauty which characterizes the Prizma pro- 
duction. To the tinkling notes of the piano a Louis XIII 
gavotte proved to be another eooereer from the usual, 
which was wholly delightful. Mlle. Gambarelli and Alex- 
ander Oumansky and ballet corps gave this old time grace- 
ful dance with unusual charm. The Capitol Mixed Quartet 
added to the excellence of the number by its singing of the 
quaint melody. The feature was the Fox production of 


AMUSEMENTS 


ORT West 48 St. WEST 48TH ST. EVES. AT 8:15 
MATS, WED. AND SAT. AT 2:15 


George V. Hobart's Melody Play 


“SONNY”? 


MUSIC BY RAYMOND HUBBELL 
with EMMA DUNN, ERNEST GLENDINNING, CARL 
RANDALL, MABEL WITHEE and others. 


TIMES S Theatre W. 42d St. Eves. 8:20. 
* Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:20. 
The Seiwyns Present 


WILLIAM COURTENAY and LOLA FISHER 
In Roi Cooper Megrue’s Comedy 


HONORS ARE EVEN 


’ THEATRE, 43d St. & B’wa 
Geo. M. COHAN’S Evgs. 8:30. Mat. Wed. & Sat. 
A. L. ERLANGER Presents 
The New Musical Comedy 


“TWO LITTLE GIRLS IN BLUE” 


With a Superp Company of Comedians, Singers and 
Dancers. 
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“The gayest comedy | ever saw.’’—Booth Tarkington 
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Mark Twain's laughter provoking “A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's Court,” with Harry C. Myers as_ the 
Yankee, Its picturization proved every bit as delightful 
as the work itself. A special word of praise is due Dr. 
Alfred Robyn and George C. Cook, organists, upon whose 
shoulders fell the main brunt of the controversy which 
resulted in the absence of the regular orchestra. 
THE STRAND. 

Even though the musicians are still on strike there seems 
to be no falling off in the attendance at the large movie 
houses. And why should there be? Take the musical pro 
gram at the Strand last week for instance! George Hal- 
perin, pianist, was the soloist; his number was so well 
nlayed that he was forced to add an encore, and could have 
given a second one. The Strand Male Quartet sang two 
very clever numbers that went over in great style. Their 
ensemble singing is so perfect in its way that the orches 
tra accompaniment was not missed. Catarina Guerrieri, 
soprano, made her debut, singing “Una Voce Poco Fa.” 
Joseph Plunkett has made no mistake in thinking that he 
has found a singer that will prove an addition to his or- 
ganization. 

The feature was Charles Ray in “A Midnight Bell,” one 
of the best pictures seen in a long time. It was a real 
thriller and exceptionally well done. 

Until some understanding can be reached between the 
managers and the musicians, the soloists will take the place 
of the orchestral numbers. May JOHNSON, 


D’Alvarez at Marienbad 

Marguerite D'Alvarez has left Paris and is now taking 
the “cure” at Marienbad. “Here I am on the job, and | 
loathe it,” she writes her manager, Daniel Mayer. Mme. 
D’Alvarez will return to Paris at the end of August to 
order new costumes for her appearances with the Chicago 
Opera and also to supervise the preparation for the ex 
tensive wardrobe which she will need for her many con- 
cert engagements the coming season. In October she will 
sing in London and the English provinces, and will reach 
America about November 1, going direct to Chicago for 
rehearsals. Announcements from say confirm the re- 
port that the season will open there with “Samson et Dalila,” 
with Muratore as the biblical strong man and Mme. D’AI- 
varez as the vampish Dalila. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Adler—A Son 

An eight pound son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Adler on August 3. The newcomer has been named 
Richard, this being the family name of Mrs. Adler. Mother 
and son are doing well. 
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BOSTON TO HAVE SEASON OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Boston, Mass., August 13, 1921—A new tonal organiza- 
tion, the “Boston Society of Singers,” with Edward M. 
Beck as managing director, will give Boston thirty weeks of 
opera in English during the coming season at the Arlington 
Theater. The season is scheduled to open Monday, October 
10, with a performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
M adonna.” The names of the artists and conductors will 
be announced shortly. With a repertory drawn from 
Italian, French and German sources a company consisting 
of three casts of principles comprising ‘the foremost 
artists singing in the English language,” “a chorus of fifty 
fresh, young voices, noted for its comeliness as well as for 
its vocal excellence, an orchestra of thirty carefully selected 
musicians, together with conductors and stage directors 
of vast experience and high repute,” Mr. Beck's plans will 
be of great interest to music lovers, especially since “the 
prices are the lowest at which productions have ever been 
given. 

“All that Boston music lovers and Boston people de- 
voted to civic advancement are asked to do,” quoting 
further from the prospectus “is to offer the assurance of 
support by subscribing for seats for the season in advance. 
The money thus subscribed is not turned over to the 
Boston Society of Singers, but is placed in escrow in the 
Massachusetts Trust Company, which will deliver each week 
one-thirtieth of the amount subscribed to the Boston 
Society of Singers, which, in its turn, will deliver to the 
subscriber tickets thus paid for each week. For example, 
you subscribe for two $1.50 seats each week, amounting to 
$90 for the season. This $90 is deposited in the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company. The Massachusetts Trust Com- 
pany pays to the Boston Society of Singers $3 of this $90 
each week, and the Boston Society of Singers delivers to 
you two $1.50 tickets a week for thirty weeks. You select 
your seats at the time of subscribing and you receive the 
same seats each week without any worry or bother on your 
part. They are your seats for the thirty weeks’ season. 
lf for any reason the company does not complete its season, 
it will receive only such part of this subscription as it has 
earned, The balance will be refunded by the Massachu- 
setts Trust Company to the subscribers. 

“The Arlington Theater, unquestionably the finest play- 
house in Boston has been secured for a term of three years, 
and extensive improvements will be made during the summer 
months which will make possible the most elaborate scenic 
productions. The house will be redecorated and other im- 
provements made which will add to our patrons’ comfort 
and enjoyment.” 

Mr. Beck has obtained the codperation of the following 
who are announced as members of his advisory committee : 
Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, Mrs. Charles Bond, Courtney Guild 
(president A the Harvard Music Association), Frank 
Chouteau Brown (architect, who is president of the Drama 
League), Edward Chandler ear! of the Twentieth 
Century Club), Bertha W. Swift (president of the Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club), Mrs. Edward Dana, Robert 
Woods (head of the South End Heuse), Frank Ganse 
(general agent of the Columbia National Life Insurance 
Company), Stetson Humphrey (superintendent of the Bos- 
ton Music Settlement) and Prof. John Marshall (music 
department of Boston University). 

Wittarp Fuint EnJoyinc A VACATION. 

Willard Flint, who has become widely known as one of 
the prominent oratorio basses of the East as well as one of 
the successful vocal teachers of Boston, is now resting from 
the labors of a very busy season of both singing and teach- 
ing. Mr. Flint works seven days a week, as he holds a 
position in one of the leading churches of the city. William 
Gustafson, the new basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is one of Mr. Flint’s pupils, and, since the close of 
the opera season, has been in Boston for several periods of 
study with him. 

Mr. Flint has many on his list who are prominent in. the 
concert field and anticipates that the coming season, for 
which he has already booked a large number of pupils, will 
be a strenuous one. Consequently he is at present laying 
in as large a stock of ozone as possible. 

His methods (like those of his teaching) are simple. He 
makes a daily round of golf, and sometimes two, and takes 
a plunge in the ocean, which is right at his door. He also 
spends most of the rest of his time touring the ¢ ape his 
summer home is at Hyannis—in his “King Eight,” and, 
being somewhat mechanically inclined, keeping the afore- 
said vehicle in smooth running trim, as he is not minded to 
bring up the rear; and in motoring, as well as in music, the 
machinery must be kept “tuned up” if one wishes to be in 
the front of the procession. 


Jaccuta ENGAGED As Conpuctor ror MEXICAN CENTENARY 
Opera SEASON. 

Agide Jacchia, conductor of the Boston Symphony “Pop” 
Concerts and director of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
has been engaged as conductor for the season of opera to 
be given at the Arbeau Theater in Mexico City, to com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of Mexican inde- 
pendence. The opera season will begin Saturday evening, 
September 3, with Boito’s “Mefistofele,” and will continue 
for two months, under the general direction of Antonio 
Pacetti. The repertory will include practically all the 


better known operas of the French and Italian schools, as 
well as Chenier’s “Zaza,” Wagner's “Walkiire,” Strauss’ 
“Salome,” and Mascagni’s “Iris.” Among the artists al- 

















AGIDE JACCHIA, 
Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music. 


ready engaged are Muzio, Pareto and Caracciolo, sopranos ; 
Claussen, mezzo soprano; Martinelli and Schipa, tenors, 
and Stracciari and De Luca, baritones. 


The Roycroft Convention 


Olive Nevin started her summer season with her fourth 
annual visit to the home of the Roycrofters in East Aurora, 
Y. The first week of July is always devoted, in that 
place, to a unique convention, and the four musicians, who 
always attend, play a most important part in the ten days 
of recreation. This year, when Elbert Hubbard, 2d, found 
that his violinist and pianist had other plans that would 
prevent their attending, he asked Olive Nevin to supply 
others that fitted the occasion. Miss Nevin, with her un- 
failing ability to radiate good will and good fellowship upon 
all with whom he comes in contact, has become an indis- 
pensable part of the Roycroft events, and so was well 
qualified to choose the new musicians. 

For pianist, she choose to take with her, Ellen Fulton, of 
Scranton, Pa. Miss Fulton is an organist of no small rep- 
utation there, and dean of her chapter of the Organists’ 
Guild. But, besides all this, she has won honors as a pian- 
ist, and, best for Roycroft purposes, she is a college girl, 
with the same outlook on life that Olive Nevin carries. 

For violinist, Julia Larsen was chosen. Miss J.arsen, a 
pupil of Leopold Auer, is becoming very well known in and 
around New York. She, too, bubbles with the joy of living, 
and brought much with her to add to the pleasure of the 
Roycroft philosophers. 

Asked to tell the thing about this convention that might 
be different from the others that she had attended, Miss 
Nevin said: “Well, the only think that will always make 
me remember this one apart from all the others is that | 
never in my life have gotten as wet, with all my good 
clothes on, as I did this time on the big picnic. There we 
were all of us out of doors, whe re we were miles away 
from anything to get under, when the heavens opened and 
gave us a sample of everything possible in the line of 
downpour, from rain to snow. There was one small table 
to get under, but the wind blew it away from the one selfish 
man that got under it.’ 


Asheville (N. C.) Festival Begins 

Last week Asheville (N. C.) enjoyed the annual summer 
music festival—and it took a whole week, too, with music 
every night and on three afternoons. The list of artists 
included such well known musicians as Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Grace Potter Carroll, pianist; Anna Case, soprano; 
Charles Marshall, tenor; Francis MacMillan, violinist; 
Henri Scott, William Simmons, baritone; Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Joy Sweet, contralto; Cyrena Van 
Gordon, contralto. The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra, 
under the direction of Thaddeus Rich; local adult and 
children’s choruses, and a local soloist, united to aid in 
the success of this festival, which was under the direction 
of Wade R. Brown. A complete review will appear in next 
week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














(Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc.. New York) 


“THE ROSE AND THE BUTTERFLY” 


al 
(Song) 
By P. Frosini 
In popular style, this is a melody ballad, full of sentiment, very 
sweet and neat in every respect, with a refrain of real value 


which has an unusual phrase in the middle. 
“AY, AY, AY” (Song) 

By Tito Schipa 
_ Celebrated Creole song, translated from the Sp unioh by Cecil 
Cowdrey, The music is free-flowing, spontaneous, a bolero, with 
twelve measures of prelude, and guitar-effects throughout Spanish 
and English text. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, New York) 
“THE FLOWER WILL BLOOM,” “EVERY 
WAVE CAUGHT A STAR” and “JOY 
CAME WITH THE DAY” (Songs) 


By Florence Newell Barbour 


Three very unusual songs are these, for high or low voice. by a 


composer who is fast assuming an important place in the music of 
America, “Flower Will Bloom” (John Keats) is a song of con 
solation, for “The Flow’r Will Bloom Another Year.’ Most expres 
sive music, dignified, worthy, even noble 

every Wave" (Welby) is graceful throughout, with animated 
increase of expression and climax at the end rhe figure in the 
accompaniment is worth noting “Joy Came with the Day (Swin 


burne) is fresh, inspired, with almost Wagnerian phrases, one fo! 
lowing another, a rushing accompaniment, accelerating, then im 
petuous at the close, with presto piano ending, three F's Melody 
and words fit well, and the spontaneousness of all three songs show 
them to be the natural outflow of an ardent musical nature 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 


“HAPPY DAY'S” (for Piano) 
By Emma Beck 


Emma Beck, the composer, has written a taking little march 
about grade two, comprising this piece, and designed the cover as 
well, which consists of a border made by assembling eight-notes in 
figuration, printed on a deep blue background It is dedicated ‘*T« 
the pupils whose inner feeling is being unfolded by the Effa Ellis 
Perfield Pedagogy.” 

(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, New York) 
wr , a 1 a , Min yn 
THE SHADOWS OF THE EVENING 
+99 
HOURS” (Anthem) 
By Edwin Evans 

The well known poem by Adelaide Proctor begins with chimes o1 
the organ, with an echo of the same; then a chime-scale downward 
The four mixed voices sing a tuneful and natural melody, altogether 
appropriate, expressive and flowing There enters an alto solo of 
eight bars, with a loud passage following, repetition of the 
quartet, but unaccompanied this time; worth noting is the phrase 


“senza rit,’’ on the last page, at top, the real slow-up coming at the 
end, Altogether a very singable setting of the poem 


BUENOS AIRES 


(Continued from page 14.) 
" which as an opera should have long 


opera, “Don Pasquale, 
astound 


been buried, Barrientos gave further proof of the 
ing vocal qualities she possesses, and despite the dreary and 
hum-drum musical comedy, she managed to compensate the 
patient public with her great vocal charms 
“IL BARBIERE DE SIVIGLIA” REVIVED 

Although Bonetti has not kept strictly in accordance with 
the prospectus issued at the beginning of the season, he has 
already revived three old operas that were not listed. He 
has nevertheless managed so far to give ample chance and 
opportunity to everybody to listen to Barrientos’ trills and 
in her best accredited roles. As Rosina she sang herself 
into the hearts of everybody. Galeffi, as Figaro, did won 
ders with his voice and shared in the success of the evening 
Borgioli, as Conde d’Almaviva, sang well, but shows now 
and then evident signs of want of more training. With 
care and good handling of his voice he may yet become a 
leading tenor in a few years hence. His acting was rather 
“stiff” and uneasy. Melnick, as Don Basilio, gave further 
proof of his good singing and pleasant voice. Panizza 
again was at the helm of the orchestra and managed to rival 
with the good singing of the leading figures 

Craupta Muzio AN Excecitent Apa 

Claudia Muzio seems to have taken first rank in Buenos 
Aires in the interpretation of the part of Aida. Peopk 
swear by her and she is considered the best Aida that has 
sung that part at the Colon. Her singing and acting of this 
part are undoubtedly excellent and she seems to have im 
proved even since last year. Her voice pours forth in mel 
low volumes and one can never detect a harsh note or 
intonation on her part. She is an ideal Aida and a great 
singer. Martinelli as Radames pleased greatly \monasro 
is one of Galeffi’s favorite and perhaps best roles. Polacco 
conducted with great fire and passion and made the evening 
one of the notable successes of the season 

“Marour ?” 

Rumors are about that Rabaud’s “Marouf"” will be pro 
duced this season. Anyway, the rehearsals of this opera 
are already in process. KENNETH STOTTNER 











OPPORTUNITIES 








WELL. KNOW N CONSERVATORY in 
Middle West requires a first class piano 109 East 
teacher. Good salary paid and only high 
grade man wanted. Address “R. A.,” 


particulars apply Studio 5, Steinway Hall, 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


14th Street, New York, on} 


Ae My 





care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





vaudeville. 
YOUNG TENOR SOLOIST AVAIL- 
able for quartet, church choir or operatic 
act. Address “J. T.,” care MUSICAL 


New York 





WANTED-—Soprano, 
and Bass for high-class singing acts in 


next season. 
one or two ambitious amateurs who will 
: be trained and placed. Address Celli-Ar- 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. righi,-2104 Broadway (at 73rd street), 


Fifth avenue, New York. 
Tenor, 


opportunity for manager wishing to secure 
a tenor who can produce results. 
plies treated confidentially. 


care of Musicat Courter, 437 


Office at 41 
Telephone, 


Proprietor 


New York 


Dusie-ScHeEELe, 
West Ninth street, 
Stuyvesant 1321. 


All re- 
Address “A. 











Cont 'ralto, 


Three acts now preparing for 
Also an opportunity for 


and business people. 
modern improvements. 
telephone service. 





PIANIST AND TEACHER with excel- 
lent references would like to, associate 
herself with a school either in or near 
New York for two days a week. For 





TENOR with American and European ex- 
perience wishes to secure manager. N 
located in the Middle West. 


Now 
Here is an 


short periods. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
125 East 37th Street and 37-39-41 West 9th 
Street, commend themselves to professional 
All studios contain all 
Efficient hall and nominal charge. 
Maid service available. 
The large studios lend themselves to clubs For 
and teaching, and there are a number of 
studios with Steinway grands to sublet for 
Accessible to subway, ele- 
vated, bus and surface lines. 


A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 

$25.00 will cover 

recording and one dozen records. 
particulars address Personal 

Phonograph Record Dept., care of 

Electric Recording Laboratories, 

Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SUMMER DIRECTORY 
(Continued from page 39) 
Rosenbaum, Hulda L......-+++s+0+++e8 Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Rudolphe, Victor......-seeceseevvees Timmins, Ont., Can. 
Rubinstein, Arthur. ......ceseeeeeeeeeeeenes Madrid, Spain 
Rufo, THAR. ..rcccscresevccccesccebovesssoes Rome, Italy 
Rybner, Dr. Cornelius ......++++e00ee- Tannersville, N. Y. 
bs] 

Saenger, OSCAr....cccececreeeeeevens cebsceecdedee Europe 
Samaroff, Olga ........-- SOLA Vee Europe 
Samoiloff, Lazar S... peeeeeveesese- S90Uth America 
Saville, Marie... sccecccecccccsvevsvens The Adirondacks 
Sawiy, ELGG... ocr cscccvccscccoveseens Yonkers, N. Y. 
Schelling, Ernest ......--0+sscccesececes Bar Harbor, Me. 
Schiller, Celia.........-. .. Stamford, N, Y. 
Schipa, TitO .....seceeccecsesveeeeeceees South America 
Schmuller, Alexander..... eedewtuenaae saarn, Holland 
Schnitzer, Germaine........+++++e00s Kew Gardens, L. i. 
Schoen-Rene, Anma .....ssereeereeeeeeee Berlin, Germany 
Schroeder, Theodore .......-sseeecerevereenees . . Lee, Me. 
Schumann-Heink, Mime.........--seereeeeeees The Orient 
Schwarz, Josef rd ne beeen teeaaawes epee tet ses Europe 
Scotney, Evelyn......-ssseeeeeee Great Barrington, Mass. 
Scott, John Prindle .........seecceees Macdonough, N. Y. 
Seagle, Oscar .....ssecccceceeecerees Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Sears, S .Wesley chives ewsdekeatean Peterboro, N. H. 
Seibert, Henry F.......+-sccccceccessvons Piedmont, Italy 
Seidel, Tosch® ....cccccesvcvcccccvesece London, England 
Seydel, Irma bode éopre elluehesebeeas couasens Europe 
Sharlow, Myrna......+--+esseeeerees Marina Grande, Italy 
Shattuck, Arthur Zone Wate ate Os Cae ccseeeeeess «Europe 
Shure, R. Dean.....ssscceeeececeeeces Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Silberta, Rhem....ccscccesscccsvcvees Huntington, W. Va. 
Simmions, Lowi8.....-.++e+eeeeer reece Southampton, L, I. 
Simpson, Alma .....--+-eeeeeeeereeees Canadian Rockies 
Sitther Trio ocvccccccsvcsceeccces ces osy es OmanDmnns Pa. 
Smith, Ethelynde Pare CC N. H. 
Sokoloff, Nikolai ......ssesccccecccescees seees + . Europe 
Sorrentino, Umberto ........+++-+++++ Wading River, L. L. 
Spalding, Albert ......-.++eeeeececeereeeseceeeees Europe 
Sparkes, Lenora ... i) diene we eudweeae Bristol, England 
Spencer, Allen ......+seseeeeeceeees Wequetonsing, Mich. 
Spencer, Claire ......-cccoccsseceteens Beechhurst, L. I. 
Spencer, Eleanor ......+++++eeeeeeceeereveseeeees Europe 
Spiering, Theodore......--+++e+eeeseersees Seattle, Wash. 
Stanley, Helen ........:sseeeeeeeeeeees Twin Lakes, Conn. 
Steele, Roy Williams .......+++++eseeeees Winsted, Conn. 
Stoeber, Emmeran ..........0seeeeeeeees Pittsfield, Mass. 
Stoessel, Albert........cccccccccceveses Woodstock, N. H. 
Stojowski, Sigismond ....-....seseeeseeeeesceeees France 
Stopake, Josef ..ccccccccccccesscvcecs Long Branch, N. J. 
Sears, LANG. 0 0.0cceecnkvetsvesaeecews White Plains, N. Y. 
Stransky, Josef ......ccs-seccccesecevesessesccecs Europe 








J ICH-&-BACH 
RS Vir Qgelity Panes 
Used and Endorsed ty Musical 


Artists Everywhere, Including, 
Julius Koehl 


The Eminent Vianist 








MUSICAL COURIER 


Stults, Monica Graham..........++++0++ Grand Lake, Colo. 
Stults, Walter Allen..............---+..Grand Lake, Colo. 
Sandsiins, Morte: issiissadeckvcieed Highland Park, IIl. 
Swain, Mary SHOW. oiscovsccsectcesresavet Rockport, Mass. 
Sweet, Reginald Li. csscscesetccccvccevocs Seabright, N. }: 
Sydow, Pad .icccnutoecassveccbecounres Montville, N. 
T 
Tandler, AdodE . scsicccnasecdeengseesccedccensensees Europe 
Thaiberg, Marcia ..cccccssccccccecosvevceccesess Europe 
Thihaud, Jacges. vcs ocsddes vbensde fivexes oeviniows France 
Thomas, Jeannette........seceecceres Asbury Park, N. J. 
Thomas,: JORN .....<vsevssasevewes Colorado Springs, Col. 
Thomson, Grace Chalmers ............ Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Thorner, William.........-+ee0 White Mountains, N. H. 
Todd, Marte La .csctasivicceszstanturmn Stamford, N. Y. 
Toland, Ralghe ..cicsscevessszevacpuaunes La Crosse, Wis. 
Topping, Leila ....ccecvocconsesentesvece Westerly, R. I. 
Trentini, Emma .........scccsecscovrssccccceccosssclt@ly 
Truette, Everett Booccciccs 0 cdvesicvcnvensss Greenville, Me. 
Trrebell, Bh Tas.oss evcensccsschune North East Harbor, Me. 
Turner, H. Godfrey: ...scccsesecocesses’ Whitefield, N. H. 
Turpin, H. Bu .. caschiwekscwkevdeebnses ce Victoria, B. C. 
Vv 
Valeri; Delis... iivictacvesecosevacemeiea Shoreham, L. I. 
Vanderpool, Frederick W.........++++ Asbury Park, N. J. 
Van: der Veer, Nevada ......+-.+se0- Lake George, N. Y. 
Van Dresser, Marcia.......ccscscccccccccvsceress Europe 
Van Gordon, Cyrena.........sseseceesevees Camden, Ohio 
Vecsey, Ferenc ......ccecesecvcsceves Buenos Aires, S. A 
Vert, FOMsvavsctevesescdsstancegsscaxtacee Paris, France 
Visanaka, Daestiel. 06s oscceseves cso eves Old Forge, N. Y. 
Von Doenhoff, Albert .........-seeeeees Highmont, N. Y. 
Votighenien, Sage 6 icssewsc dss dccviecsesevesecnsee Europe 
WwW 
Wadler, Mayo.......ssccsscsccscccccccerscvesees BMFOpe 
Wallet, Preemie Loc ssvcvscsonvsvecs.cesey Cincinnati, Ohio 
Watahwaso, Princess..........s..e00+: Long Branch, N. J. 
Ware: Pistenete sos viveececeeseeesevis Lake George, N. Y. 
Workord, Caretta. « s ivaicsd00s0en ones desccevcyys een aine 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic..........++++++ New York 
Weaver, Prof: Oi Be. ee civeccsccvcscccncs Valparaiso, Ind. 
Whitaker, Helene .........scceccveeee Dorchester, Mass. 
Wittellll,  CHAPOMOS. svc dccccsesvecsaseees Manchester, Vt. 
Wild, Harrison Mi. ..ccscccccscccccvcencnes Sayner, Wis 
Wilkinson, Winston ......scvcccevesevasees Brielle, N J. 
Wattle, Beate Ds ois sc scevccvs ovessnodens New York City 
Wiledt, ASHAUE ci cceviccccntvce Merriewold Park, N. Y. 
Witeom, Hane Wo. vvivccsccevevsassdsace Stamford, N. Y. 
Wollad, Demet Bie i.ds fas. onsedetuceseces Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Y 
Yaw, Bilen Beech. ci scccdecgavepscosstswectes Mt. Baldy 
Yon, Pietro A........ Settimo Vittone (Piedmonte), Italy 


Yon, S. Constantino...Settimo Vittone (Piedmonte), Italy 


Voth, Te id, u's ciccdve ths tvateknttes aati rland, Me. 
Vast: GAMES oc civessesccstess ivéndikarset Fayette, Ohio 
VORGE, TOUS Die e sc ccisiccvetedsnces Whitney Point, N. Y. 
Vaaye, Eagene, ....ccssecccssceccosces Brussels, Belgium 
Zz 
Dan: Rees |. 6. <o.ictevaebectivcnvoe Patchogue, L. I. 
POE RONG G \s.ns'an ode segees broek bevenn .. Wilmette, Ill. 
PNR SHEA svc. ca cine cvevuene eee Kansas City, Kan. 


Concerts for Striking Musicians 


Max Jacobs, conductor, informs the Musica Courter 
that he is to conduct three “week end” concerts for the 
benefit of the striking musicians. They are to take place 
at Carnegie Hall, August 19, 20 and 21. If they are suc- 
cessful and the strike continues, it is proposed, he says, 
to hold others on succeeding week ends. The soloist on 
the first evening, Friday, August 19, will be Marie Rap- 
pold, on the following evening, Namara, and on Sunday 
evening, Cantor Rosenblatt. The orchestra will number 
seventy-five players, the best men selected from the strik- 
ing orchestras. 


-—~ 


Stravinsky to Write for Gest 


Morris Gest on his European trip signed a contract 
with the most famous of modern Russian composers, Igor 
Stravinsky, whose ballets—‘Petrouschka” and “The Fire 
Bird”’—are known in this country, to write the music 
for “The Thousand and One Nights,” another tremen- 
dous spectacle which the New York manager will pro- 
duce before the end of the present season. 


Blanche Weinschenk Comes to New York 


Blanche Weinschenk, the well known mis-en-scene 
teacher, with whom several of the more prominent artists 
of the day have worked, arrived recently in New York, 
where she will shortly open a studio, Prior to leaving for 
this country, Mme. Weinschenk did considerable work with 
Jeanne Gordon and Rosalie Miller. 


The Schellings Entertain the de Coppets 


Ernest Schelling and Mrs. Schelling, who are now at 
their summer home in Bar Harbor, Me., have as their 
guests Mr. and Mrs. Andre de Coppet. Mr. de Coppet 
is the present patron of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
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LEVITZKI SCORES UNUSUAL 
SUCCESS IN AUSTRALIA 


Wild Scenes of Enthusiasm in Sydney—Admirers Rush the 
Platform—Pianist Says He Will Retire 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, June 28, 1921.— 
Mischa Levitzki has had a season of nine glorious recitals 
here, closing with a matinee on Thursday, June 23. Capacity 
houses ruled at the Town Hall, choir stalls in the organ 
gallery and the platform itself being crammed thick with 
people as well as the legitimate auditorium. In fact, people 
were compressed in every available portion of the vast hall, 
packing stopping only just south of the line infringing the 
Public Halls Act of N. S. W. And the enthusiasm! Well, 
I had better quote the views of Martin Carrick, the Logd 
Mayor’s Orderly, who has been chief serang of the Town 
Hall since it was built and is a personal friend of every 
artist, from Dame Nellie Melba, Paderewski and John 
McCormack downwards, who ever sang or played there. 

“I have never seen such wild enthusiasm,” he said, “in 
the case of any other artist, nor such extraordinary scenes 
at the end of each recital.” 

“Extraordinary” is just the word for these scenes. After 
the program had reached its legitimate conclusion, the peo- 
ple from the back and middle of the hall, regardless of 
whether Vice-Royalty was present or not—and it mostly 
was present, both as regards their excellencies from the 
Federal and State Government Houses—rushed up to the 
platform in order to get in closer contact with the pianist. 
Then the recital of encores began, lasting in nearly every 
instance for the best part of an hour. And during the 
whole of this extra recital the audience remained standing. 

Pianist Mospep, 

Time after time the pianist left the platform positively 
for the last time, but time after time he was brought back 
and had to play just another. Sometimes his encores were 
of formidable length, such as the arabesques by Schulz- 
Evler on themes of the Strauss “Blue Danube Waltz.” 
Once the enthusiasm broke out of all bounds and Levitzki 
was mobbed by the girls and youths on the platform. Dainty, 
admiring hands were laid on his shoulder and he seemed 
in imminent danger of being embraced! His managers had 
to rescue him from the attentions of his admirers and keep 
the space round the piano reasonably clear. Then on the 
nights after this the inhabitants of the platform and choir 
gallery engaged in intimate conversation with the pianist 
as he came and went and asked him for their favorite 
compositions. From the hall itself there came shouts for 
particular pieces that were best liked. Sometimes voices 
bid against one another as at an auction sale. “Gluck- 
Sgambati’s ‘Melodie,’” shouted one. “No, no, the ara- 
besques,” cried another. “The black key study,” piped a 
soprano; and the black key study fell to the lucky bidder. 

A feature of the season was the number of highly placed 
conductors and other musicians, including Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, the leader of the profession in the Commonwealth, 
who were present at each recital. 

Estimate or His Art. 

Levitzki made an enormous impression as a Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin player. His virtuoso composition play- 
ing was also hugely enjoyed by the muttitude. The general 





‘critical estimate of his powers is that he decidedly belongs 


to the great, and that he is likely to go much farther. 
RetirinG For Twetve Montus. 

Before leaving Sydney, Levitzki told me that he intended 
at the end of his Australian tour to go into retirement for 
twelve months. “It is my deliberate intention,” he said, 
“in future to play in public only every second year. I feel 
that rest from playing in public for the purpose of study is 
essential to success. At present I am busy dodging man- 
agers offering me contracts. But my intention is fixed. 
The managers call it insanity. But I call it sound common 
sense and I know what I am doing.” 

Speaking of his audiences, Mr. Levitzki said that the 
demonstrations in the Town Hall delighted him. “The 
Sydney audiences show not only a great musical knowledge 
but also a spontaneous feeling for music. It is not blasé. 
I found the rapport between player and audience simply 
remarkable. Although I have had my triumphs elsewhere, 
I have never seen such spontaneous enthusiasm. Then 
there is something else that seems to me quite unique. In 
the States a pianist can go for a year on two programs, 
but he cannot do it here. I did not imagine it possible 
that the people of any one city would come to hear the 
same artist for nine consecutive recitals, and just after a 
season by another artist, too!” 


GriFFEN Fo rey. 


Rachel Allabach to Sing in Pittsfield 


Rachel Allabach, an artist pupil of M. E. Florio, will give 
a recital in the auditorium of the Masonic Temple at Pitts- 
field, Mass., on August 29. The Berkshire Evening Eagle 
said in part in an article about the young singer printed jn 
the August 9 issue: “Joseph H. Wood heard Miss Allabach 
sing and says of her: ‘Vocally she is flawless, intense in 
expression, yet observing strictly the laws of music. Her 
interpretation is the best I have heard since the days of 
Patti. A singer of such intelligence and dramatic 
power, aside from her vocal accomplishment, is rare and 
should be welcome anywhere.’ ” 
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Cincinnati PHILAD ELPHIA 
SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
aT 
me NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 
Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $190 and $250 (according to teacher for 
° 1854———N EW YOR K——19 21 private lessons) which include board and room, 
tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc, No extras and same celebrated faculty, including Ralfé Leech 
F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fifth Avenue Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 
Alexander Pero and many others, SEND FOR OUTLINE. 
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EMERSON AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
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John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern anv A. FRAEMCKE 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years KANSAS CITY, MO. 
: SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 
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PIANO A Faculty of International Reputation 
GRANBERRY SCHOOL Voice Piano Strings JUVENILE, PREPARATORY, NORMAL 
SUMMER for Public School Music nae oe 
* s t ' i { \ ‘ i] t ARTS . 
COURSES Zehr a ani 
Accompanists Composition alst 
Sight, Touch ont eoree System of Ped zy DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
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Burt For catalogue and information PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSK 
a address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress ; 
CHARLES CADMAN te Cincinnati, Ohio, Ideal residence department with superior equipment 
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Best value ia strictly figh grade instrument 


CYhe best fsomn gnusical; fiajme in the CLZLorlS 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


War ms: 5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
y | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 

















> Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in PMiladelhhia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























The 


Nane SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so saanuatienalie superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


ar ee Oe 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 





New York 
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